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PREFACE 


The Executive Committee of the Indi&n Libr&ry Association 
decided that an attempt should be made to conserve the 
Conference-time for high level discussion. As a means to this 
end it was decided that the papers offered for discussion at the 
Conference should be printed in advance, so that the Conference¬ 
time may not be taken up with the formal reading of the papers 
but may be used fully for discussing; Uie issues arising out of 
each paper. This proposal has been made possible by the 
Reception Committee at Indore generously agreeing to contribute 
towards the cost of printing the papers. 

As agreed upon at an informal meeting of the Delhi Members 
of the Association, the Executive Committee suggested that the 
discussion at the Conference may be centered on a few related 
subiects ratlier than be dissipated. Accordingly p^>ers were 
invited on the following three subjects: (1) Public Library 
Provision; (2) Documentation Problems; and (3) Academic 
Library Work. 

The first subject was suggested by the urgent need to promote 
library l^islation io each of the constituent States and at the 
Centre as a first st^ towards the development of a comprehensive 
library service, which is necessary to provide opportunity to one 
and all for peri>ctual self-education—recreation, information, 
and inspiration—so that the development of the country may 
proceed rapidly and along well-informed lines. 

The second subject was proposed as it is now engaging world- 
attention and is of immediate and practical im^rtance to India 
in view of the impending establishment of the National Documen¬ 
tation Centre and in order to examine the to^nique necessary 
to co-ordinate the research activities of the country and minimise 
wastage in the original investigations in progress. 

The third subject was deemed expedient because our Univer¬ 
sity Libraries have been comparatively well-organised for some 
years and have given rise to considerable experience and the 
need for discussing common problems. It was also believed that 
attention rnight be focussed on School Library Service also. 

However no paper was received for the third symposium. Of 
the seven oapers received, for the first, only four received the 
a^roval of referees. Of the 21 papers received for the second 
symposium, 20 received the approval of the referees, These 24 
papers will be found printed in this volume. 

The thanks of the Editor are due: 

( 1 ) to the authors of the papers for the trouble they had 
taken to write them out; 



to tbe referees who found tioje Co peivse the lepers 
and give thdr advice; 

(5) Co the nteinbers of tfie Publication CMtunittcc appointed 
by the ^ecutive Committee for the Iielp rei^dered in 
organising the tc^ncs for the symposium: 

(4) to Shri T. K. Korenne for prqarii^ the index; 

(5) to Shri K. Mafaalif^am for ])rei>anng the press copy 
of the volume; 

(6) to the Reception Committee of die Ninth AU-India 
Library Conference, Indore, for niakii^ this publication 
posable; 

(7) to the Associated Printers (Madras) Ltd., Madras, for 
the expeditious and cxc^enc way in which the 
publication has been brought out; and 

(S) to the Editor of the Lfbri for permis^on to include 
Paper 212 in this volume 


Delhi University Library. 
21 Jantiary 19SI 


S. R- RANGANATHAN 
EdiVor. 



SYMPOSIUM 1 

PUBLIC LIBRAKY PROVISION 

PAP5R 11 

Library Organifiation and the Constitution of India 
S. R. Ranganathan 

[Examines the Constitution of India (1949) for the 
articles an<I clauses which can form basis for library 
lepslation, in the light of the einci^rence of the concept 
that library is an agency for universal perpetual 
self-education.! 

0 Introduction 

This is the first AlUndia Library Conference to be held after 
India was constituted into a Sovereign Democratic Republic. It 
is but projrer that this conference should turn its thought <m the 
position of public library service in our Constitution. I propose 
to search in the Coiuliiutuin of India for explicit or unplicit 
provision for the social instimtioti for the perpetual self-education 
of all the citizens, which the library has become in modem times. 

01 Eclbcticisk 

The Constitution of India which commenced on 26 January 1950 
Is the latest of the written constitutions covering a considerable 
population. Its preani1)le is based on the Objectives-Resolution 
inspired by Mahatiim Gandhi, the Father of the Nation, and moved 
in the Constituent Assenstily by Pandit Nehru> our first iVIme 
Minister. Its text has undergone critical examination by a galaxy 
-of our patriots and legal luminaries. It is believed to have been 
drafted by Sri B. N. Rau, one of the greatest Kvir^ jurists of 
the world. There is evidence that he did not draft it hastily. He 
based his draft on an exhaustive comparative .«4udy of the older 
constitutions of the world. It may therefore be expected not only 
to be eclectic but also to have gone ahead of the other known 
-constitutions, in matters which are just emerging to conscious level 

02 EsiEEGENce OF Library RiCHt 

The right to library service is one such matter which is striving 
to be recognised in modem times. Here is an indication of the 
«meTgcnce of its recognition. The Sankey Commlltee on Funda¬ 
mental Rights was the first to lift librarv service to the level of 
. human rights. It mentioned that 

"Every man is the joint inheritor of the powers, inventions and 
possibilities accumulated by our forerunners. He is entitled 
to mental development from birth to death. 

(9 
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“It is the duty of the community to equip every man with 
sui?icient education to enable him to be as useful and interesreif 
a citizen as hU capacity allows. Further it U the duty of thfr 
community to render all knowledge available to him. He 
shall have easy and prompt access to all information necessary 
for him”. 

This is equivalent to saying that Library Service is one of the- 
fundamental rights of modern man. 

03 Uace fob Mental Gbowtr 
1 wish to examine if the Constitution of India has been influenced 
by this first attempt to dig up from great depths and lay bare a 
fundamental right which is inherent in man viewed as a mental' 
being—a being for whose joy mere physical well-being is not 
suJflcient however necessary it is. Provision for perpetual mental 
growth is equally necessary. "Xhe urge for mental growth is 
less compelling than the political urge for justice, lib^ty, equality 
and fraternity. 


1 Seminal Element 

“Equality of opportuolty” is the seminal element in the preamble* 
of the Constitution of India which can take care of this newly 
emerging fundamental r^ht enunciated by the Sankey Committee. 
The phrase Includes opportunity, not only for physical growth and 
well-being, but also equally for mental growth and well-being. 
Mental growth and wdl-being require of^rtunity for: 

(1) enrichment of memory and, for this purpose, access to- 
external aids to memory, like reference b^ka and kindred 
materials onbodyiag information; 

(2) sharpening of intellect and, for this purpose, access to tbe* 
naaceot thought of the world in diverse regions of knowledge- 
expressed in books, periodicals and kindred materials; and 

(3) sublimation of emotion and release of intuition and, for this: 
purpose, access to published materials embodying the sublime- 
thought and biographies of high sotds* 

We have now to examine whether the articles of ihc Constitution 
make provision for the fulfllment of this objective, implied in tho 
preamble. 

11 DUTV OF THE LiBBABY FbOPBSSIOK 

Naturally, In a Constitution Act of 395 articles augmented by 
seven schedules and occupying 251 pages, one should not expect 
equal thoroughness in respect of every matter which is implied iit 
the preamble. Nor can one expect politicians, legislators antf 
framers of Constitution to dwell consciously on all the remote 
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educational, scientific, cultural and spiritual implications of the 
preamble. It is for the several professions to spell out m detaU 
the Implications of the Constitution Act in thcjr respective fields 
of interest. In particular it is for the Indian Library Association 
and the library profession of India to search the Cwhfttiioa, 
locate in it the spots where the library function of the State lies 
latent, and work for its explicit embodiment in special library 
le^slation. For as the saying goes: Only 

The toad beneath the harrow knows, 

Exactly where each pin point goes, 

and it is the duty of those who have dedicated themselves to the 
library service o/ the Motherland to exploit the libraiy potential¬ 
ities of our new Constitution. 

2 Possible Part to Mention Librao' Organisation 
20 out of the 22 parts of the Constitution are fully pre-occupied 

_and it has to be so in a Constitution Act—with the several parts 

of the constitutional machinery and their respective functions. 
One possible way, in which the library and Other specific functions 
of the State could be expected to be mentioned in tlxese 20 parts, 
at least incidentally, is by way of distributing legislative powers 
between the Union and the States, This distribution is done by 
Article 246 of part 11 read with the clauses of the Seventh 
Schedule. 

21 Union List and Sanction for Union Library Bill 
Oauses 62 to 66 of the Union List in the Seventh Schedule 
enumerate the educational functions which fall exclusively to the 
share of the Government of India. These clauses deal with only 
specific iostitutions or classes of institutions. The term ‘National 
Library’ occurs in clause 62. Perhaps, in as much a$ libraries 
form in modem tunes an essential part of “institutions for higher 
education or research and scientific and technical institutions”, 
clause 66, which exclusively entrusts to the Government of India 
the “co<ordination and determination of standards in such insti¬ 
tutions”, may be construed to cover also busincfs libraries and 
libraries of the hlgW academic bodies. It is thus m clauses 62 
and 66 of the Union Ust that we find authority for the Union 
Library Bill which the Indian Library Association has recom¬ 
mended for enactment by the Indian Parliament. 

22 State List 

Clause 12 of the State List in the Seventh Schedule mentions 
■“libraries”. But here it is clubbed with Museums, Archives 
and Archaeological Remains. This is evidently a mechanical 
copy from the Government of India Act of 1935, which in its 
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cum was perhaps inspired by some British convention of the 
Victorian Age, Aaording to thii early nineteenth century con¬ 
vention, which has been allowed to smuggle itself into the 
Constitution of Indio, the primary social function of libraries was 
conservation of books and manuscripts and not the positive and 
purposeful promotion of their use by one and all of the ettirena 
for their mental and spiritual betterment and thereby for their 
physical, political, economic and social well-being also. 

221 Sanctiok' for SiAtE Ltbraby Bill 
Clause 11 of the State List is more helpful. It brings, 
education wthin the exclusive purview of the coiisCituenC 
States. If we accept the modern concept of a library system 
as a social institution designed to help the pe^etual scIMuca- 
tion of one and all of the citizens, library o^nisation gains consi¬ 
derably in status as it becomes part of educational oegaj^isation. 
These two clauses of the State List are the explicit sanction for 
the State Library Bill which tbe Indian Library Association has 
recommended to the State lepslatiires and which was put on the 
statute book by the Madras otate though in a grievously mangled 
form. 

3 Fundamental Rights 

We have still to search in two more parts of the Comtitution 
of India- It happens that part 3 which is devoted to fundamental 
rights makes no mention of right to education and therefore of 
Twht to any educational agency iike.a library system. As article 
rnakes the fundamental riglits justtceable and as the provision 
of. educational agencies has to depend on the materia! and human 
resources available for the puipose, it canuot be complained that 
part 3 of the Constitution of india bad not mentioned education 
and library service as fundamental rights. 

4 Directive Principles 

. On the other hand the intention , erf the-Constitution in this 
matter is' unequivocally brought out in part 4 which gives the 
difectiw principles of State p^ys, Artidc 37 says, “The provi¬ 
sions* contained In ’this Part shall not be enforceable by any court, 
hut the principles therein laid down are nevertheless fun<^mentat 
in the governance of the country and it shall* be the duty of 
the State to apply iktso pHneipks in making laws.’' (Italics are 
ours). Article 41. which falls‘in* part 4 lays, down explicitly the 
directive that “The State shall, within the limits of its economic 
capacity and development, fnake'^difective provision for secur- 
aog* the- right—:tb education.” In this' article “education" 
should be interpreted' in the widest isehse so as to embrace 
beriwtual self-educatioa o! every adult, no matter what might 
bd hJs a^, meirtal capacity, edficitiohal attainment, vocation or 
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profession and economic or social status. It does not admit of 
boih^ construed in the narrow conventional sense of 'formal 
education'. 

For, Article 45, which follows and also lies within part 4, is 
exclusively d^ot^ to education in that restricted senpe. ‘rhis 
article '^eads "The State shall endeavour to provide, within a 
period of ten years from the commencement of this Constitution, 
for free and compulsory education for all children until they 
complete the age of fourteen years.” 

5 International DecUritJon of Hunan Rights 
Apart from the widening effect of Article 45 on ihe interpreta^ 
tioh of the term "education" in Article 41, there is now a universal 
tendency to interpret tliat term as denoting a life-long process of 
the global developmeut of personality in the physical, mental and 
spiritual planes. For example. Article 26 of the International 
Declaration of Human Rights reads "^ucation shall be directed 
to the full development of human personality.’' The original 
Geneva text of this article was even more «plicit. It reads 
"Education will be directed to the full physical, intellectual, tnt'ral 
and spiritual de^'e1opInent of the human personality”. Develop¬ 
ment cannot reach fullness in childhood and adolescence. It 
continues throughout life. In accordance with this comprehen* 
sive current definition of the term "education,” article 41 of the 
Cfinstifvtion of /«dto makes it a duty of the State to make laws 
to provide for •effective agencies for education, not merely for 
the school-going age. but for all age-levels. For adtdthood, the 
only known possible universal agency of education is a compre¬ 
hensive country-wide Library System. 

6 Tendency in Recent Constitatione 
Recent constitutions, have begun to mentioo library service 
even explicitly in enumeration, of fundamental rights in 
recognition or the current connotation of ‘Education'. Here are 
some examples. The relevant articles are quoted: 

,1 Japan (1947). "Artel4. Adult educ3tion should be promoted 
rapidly by the use of all suitable.facilities such, as... .libraries." 

2. Germany—French Zone. Baden (1947). "Art. 31. (1). 
Stale assistance shall be.giyen to adult education by means of... 
Scicnlffic and popular libraries.” 

3. — 7 -Rhineland—Palatinate (1947). "Art 37. Popular 
education including public libraries shall be encouraged 1)>' the 
states and local authorities.” 

4. —-Wurtteniberg—Hohenzoilern’ (19471 "Art. IIS. Tf). 

The State shall nromote adult education, especially bv means of.. 
public libraries" ’ . . . , 
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5, _^U.S.A. Zone. Breman (1947). ''Art. 35, Public instj- 

tudons shaQ afford all adults an opportunity for further 
education.” 

6. Saarland (1947), “Art. 32. The State and the loc^ 

authorities shall encourage adult education includir^ public 
libraries.” ' 

7. Romania (1948). "Art. 23. Jht State encourages and 
supports development of.. .libraries.” 

8, Bulgaria (1947). "Art. 80- The State cares for the 
development of science and art by establishing.. .libraries.” 

9- United States of Brazil (1947). “Art. 143. It shall be 
the duty of the State (a) to foster and encourage the esublish- 
ment of public libraries in municipalities.'' 

10. Amazonas (1947). “Art. 124. The State, acting through 
the State Council for Education, shall promote and facilitate-.. 
VIII The establishment of public libraries,'* 

11. Mato Grosso (1947), “Art. 129. The State and the munici¬ 
pal authorities shall promote and encourage the establishment of 
public libraries.” 

12. Minas Gerais (1947). “Art. 135. The State shall pro¬ 
mote and encourage the establishment of public libraries.*' 

13. Paraiba (1947). “Art, 119. The State shall promote and 
encourage the establishment and maintenance of public libraries.'' 

14. Parana (1947). “Art. 110. The State shall organise its 
system of education in accordance with the principle; of the 
Federal Constitution, and shall in oarticular.. ,XI Establish 
spedalUed public libraries at municipal centres,” 

15. Rio Grande Do Norte. (1947). “Art. 121- It shall be 
the duty of the State... II To encourage and promote the 
establishment and mainteoance of public libraries” 

16. Rio Grande Do Sul (1947). “Art. 193. The State shall 
further be responsible. - -V To encourage and promote the esta¬ 
blishment of public libraries.” 

17. Santa Catarina (1947). "Art- 185. 'The State and the 
municipalities shall promote and encourage the establishment of 
public libraries.” 

18. Sergipe (1947). “Art. 164. It is the duty of the Slate and 
the munidpalities..-to encourage and promote the creation of 
public libraries-" 

7 Cutting the Tidous Circle 

•The only deterring factor anticipated by Article 41 of the 
ConsiituH^ of India is “the limits of economic capacity and 
development”. It is here that the library profession has to plead 
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with Che statesmen of the country that the very increase of tho 
economic ca|>acity and the very development depend upon better 
informed and better educated cituenship. A vicious circle thus 
gets formed. We do not see any way of this circle being cut 
except by straightaway providing for the pr^ressive estabUsh* 
ment of a comprehensive library system as an agency for 
universal perpetual self .education. 

71 StaTE-WIDB IJBRARY-CaiD 

Moreover the provision of free and compulsory education for 
all children before 1960, as article 45 directs, will become aa 
vrasteful as a mud house without roof, if it is not supported 
by a nadon-wide library system to provide for the follow-up of 
school education, all through life. It is only if each State enacts^ 
the necessary library law even now, and implcinents a wdl-* 
thought-out library development plan so as to build up a State¬ 
wide library-grid Iwforc 1960, that the nation can eliminate edu¬ 
cational wastage and have the true benefit of free and compulsory 
education. 

72 CONSBRVATION OP SOCIAL EDUCATION 

It is very gratifying to hnd that the State is providing for the 
development of social education and universal literacy. But ib 
is the du^ of the library profession, here too, to administer the 
warning that unless the development of a nation-wide net of 
libraries keeps pace with the spread of social education, the 
results of social education will become evanescent and end in a 
huge national wastage. Here again the phenomenon of roofless 
mud house will set in. Social education tpust be conserved by 
compreheosive library service. 

73 Appeal 

It U on these grounds that the Indian Library Association 
appeals to the Onion and each of the constituent States of the 
Sovereign Democratic Republic of India to take up immediately 
enactment of eclectic library laws and the implefnenting of the 
same. The ConsiUution of India allows it, directs it and expects 
it. 
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Library Organisation in the Bombay State 
R. S. Parkhi 

[Traces the history of the public library organisa¬ 
tion of Bonbay State, describes its present 
structure, and advocates library legislation.] 

1 Committee Appointed in 1939 

.It was in 1929 that, through the good offices and leadership of 
the Premier Hon’ble Shri B. G. Kher, the Government of 
Bombay appointed a Committee for exploring the possibilities of 
the establishment of a State Central Library in Bombay as well 
as three Regional Libraries at Ahmedabad, Poona and Dharwar. 
The Committee surveyed the then condition of libraries in the 
State and examined the possible lines of future developnient. 
They suggested a. scheme for the pr{^ressive btiilding np of a 
library service which would encourage and keep pace with the 
spread of education and literacy. 

n ReCOMMEKDATIOHa 

The following were the recommendations of the Committee in 
brief !— 

(1) To establish a Central Library in Bombay whose manage¬ 
ment should be entrusted to the Boinb^ Branch of the Rjyal 
Asiatic Society; 

(2) The collection of copyright books other than Marathi, 
Gujarathi and Kannada to be kept in the Central Library and 
made available to the public for reference within the library 
premises; 

(2) To establish R^onal Libraries at Ahmedabad, Poona and 
Dharwar; 

• (4) To entrust the copyright books m Gujarathi, Marathi and 
Kannada langu^es to the care of the respective regional 
Hbmries; and 

(5) Tbe Central Library to develop a comprehensive library 
service in the State. 


12 Six Stages. 

Staffs 1. Formation of the Central Library and tlie three 
Re^onal libraries. 

Staffe 2. Establishment of District Libraries at the district 
headquarters. 

Stoffe 3. Eftablishrnent of Taluka and Pcta libraries. 
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Stage 4. EUtAblfsVunsnt of libraries in vtlUgas with populaiion 
between 2,000 and 5,000, 

Stage 5. Establishment of libraries in villages with population 
between 1,000 and 2»COO. 

Stage S. Establishment of Libraries in the remaining villages. 
Thus at the end of these six stages, it is expected that tliere 
will lie a net-work of lifiraries throughout the Stale of Bombay, 

13 Effect of War 

The sclietne was published by the Go^'cmmeot in 1941. But 
it could net be implemented on account of the Second World War. 

2 Implementing in L946 

Since the transfer of power in 1946, the Government has 
begun to implement this scheme step by step. 

In 1947-4B the Central Library and the three Regional 
Libraries were established in Bonjbay, Dharwar, Poona and 
AhmedaJjad respectively. 

Under the Post-war Reconstruction Scheme, the Government 
initiated stages 2 and 3 duri:^ the y»rs 194^*49 and 1949-50 
and established district and taluka and peta libraries as follows ?_ 

Region. District ItOraries. Taluktt and Peta libraries. 

Maliarashtra 33 lOS out of 132 

Ouiis&t 10 eO out of 98 

Kamatak 4 34 out of 46 

21 Government Grant-in-aid 
The following is the scheme of annual Government Grant r— 
Central Library .. R^. 30,000 

A R^onal Library .. „ 10,000 to 13.000 

A' District Libr^ .. „ 4,000 

A Taluka or Pela Library .. „ 430 

There is a general condition that these libraries should collect 
from private sources an amount at least equal to the amount o£ 
the government grant. 

22 Library Staff 

Each regional library has been sanctioned the following staff:— 

1 Librarian: 1 Accountant; 2 Oerks; and 2 Peons. 
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23 Advisory Boards 

One Central and .three Regional Advisory Boards were formed 
durii^ the year 1949-50. 

231 Concurrent Functions 

The following functions arc oommon to the Central and ihe 
Regional Advisory Boards in regard to the libraries in their 
respective areas ?— 

1. To work out the details of a scheme of co-operation between 
libraries; 

2 . To audit the accounts of the libraries; 

3. To ensure that the grants are properly spent; 

4. To And out the need for additional grants; 

5. To ensure that proper standards are maintained in r^rd 
to purchase, classification, cataloguing and service to readers 
of reading and kindred materials; and 

^,,To ensure that buildings, fittings and furniture conform to 
proper standards. 

232 Special Functions 

The following are the special functions of the Central 
Advisory Board:— 

1. To supervise the library development in the State as a 
whole i 

2. To frame rules, conditions, etc, regarding free access to 
libraries and Inter-library loiuis and allied questions; and 

3. To make arrangements for and give the required training 
to those desiring to join the library profession, in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Ubrary Association, the University and the 
Central Library. 

24 Thb Curator and the AJsisiakt Curators 

(1) The Curator is the Chief Organizer of the whole scheme 
•and acts as the Secretary of the Central Advisory Board. The 
Assistant Curators similarly look after the Taluka and Peta 
libraries under the general direction of the Curator. They are 
ex’ofido members of the Central and the Regional Library 
Committees respectively. 

25 ViLUGS ILirrary Scheme 

Under the scheme of Social Education, the Government have 
•estabUshed 3,300 village libraries each of which gets Rs. ISA 
annually as grant-iti-aid on condition that the village receiving 
tbis grant collects an equal amount locally. Rur^ traveling 
libraries are also contemplated. 
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26 Total Annual Expenpitube 


The total annual expenditure provided by the Government on 

e oiganisation of these various libraries is roughly 

as follows 



Rs. 

(1) 

Central Library 

30,000 ' 

(2) 

Office of the Curator 

15,000 

(3) 

Three R^onal Libraries 

39,000 

(4) 

27 District Libraries 

1,08,000 

(5) 

200 Taluka and Peta Libraries 

90000 

(6) 

3,300 Village Libraries at Ra. 18/- each 

59,400 

(7) 

Circulating Libraries 

20,000 

(S) 

Office of the Assistant Curators 

20,000 

(9) 

T. A. to Officers 

7,000 


Total 

3.83.400 


S Library legislation 

It remains to be considered how this organisation will be able 
to cope with increasing demands in respect of finance and 
effidency in service. It is high time for the authorities to 
consider whether library legislation is necessary for the State or 
not. Without legislation it won't be possible for the Govenuncnt 
to meet adequately the increasing finandal demands of these 
various, libraries. 'The legislation should empower munidpalidtt 
and local boards to raise library rate according to the needs of 
individual areas and the State should give grants equal |o the 
amount raised by library rate. This will permanently solve the 
most important problem of finance. Under the legislation, the 
State should also pro\nde an adequate amount for the maintenance 
of the Central Libraty of the State. In the Library Bill prepared 
by Dr. Ranganathan for the Bombay State, provision ia made 
for finance along these lines and the Minister of Education is 
made the State Library Authority with a Director of Libraries 
to supervise the woric of all the Local Library Authorities to the 
State, to manage the State Central Library, to deal with all 
matters of Copyright Act, and to centralise all technical work 
such as acquisition, classification, cataloguing and co-ordination of 
the service and maintenance of reading materials in the public, 
academic, departmental and outlier libraries in the State. The 
bill gives all the details required for organisii^ a net-vrork of 
libraries throughout the State, 
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31 Appeal to Authohities 

Even before legislation is brought into effect, it is advisable 
to unify all library activities and finance under the Curator of 
Libraries. The Central Advisory Board and the three Regional 
Advisory Boards will not function well as the members on these 
boards have no direct interest In the various local libraries. It ia 
therefore necessary to have Local Library Authorities as is pro- 
vided in the library Bill of Dr. Ranganathan. The members of 
These Authorities will appoint Local Ubrary Committees. 
At present the municipalities and local boards have com¬ 
plete neglected the problem of libraries in thdr respective areas. 
The Library Act will compel them to raise money by way of library 
I rate and provide adequate library facilities to one and all of the 
citizens in tbeir respective areas. The ministers and legislators 
concerned should give serious thought to this vital problem of 
library legislation and put the library movement in the State on 
a sound footing. 
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Development by Demonstration 
Edwabd Svpney 

[A brief outline of the British Council's Eastern 
Caribbean Regional Library Service aad its evolu¬ 
tion since the first surv^ ^ Dr. Savage in 1933.] 

t Introduction 

My authority to contribute this brief outline to the symposium 
lies in the experience gained In 1947 when the British Councfl 
invited me to survey their Eastern Caribb^ Regional Library 
Service, which had been in operation for seven years, and which 
had Iwen taken over by the Council on I January 1943, from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New.York. As this outline is neces¬ 
sarily written from memory, .it will lack many definite statistic 
’details of progress in the field to date, and of financial provision. 
Nevertheless it is hoped it will provide some information of 
interest to the Conference, high-light a few principles, and serve 
as a basis for discussion. Full details of development have been 
requested from the British Council in London and it is expected 
these wlH be available for use as an introduction to this paper 
at the Conference, 

11 Developing Deuoc&acy 

The title DfvehpmffM by demofitroiion has been used because 
it is necessary in these times to emphasise the fundamental histori¬ 
cal process of all public library development, especially in those 
parts of the world where the service has free to respond 
to the needs of developing deiBoctacies. Where, indeed, it has had 
its genesis in the minds of a few far-sighted leaders who undei^ 
stood the needs of many ordinary citizens who desired to change 
and improve thdr ways of Iwing; who wished to make a fuller, 
a more active, and a more responsible contribution to the socie^ 
:q which they lived: who were anxious io tmdefstand the changes 
taking place around them locally, and nationally and even inter¬ 
nationally; .to appreciate their, new and strange privileges and to 
•discha^e their responsibilities, civic, social, economic and politi¬ 
cal. And lasdy, but hy no means least, to develop themselves as 
human beings to thdr fullest capacities and to integrate them¬ 
selves as happily and as successfully as they could in a community 
fn flux. 

12 Static Socrerv 

Static societies, or those which change but slightly and slowly, 
^olve traditions, patterns, institutions and processes to meet 
their relatively simple ifeeds for information, the commumcatinn 
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of skills, for the enjoyment of life, and the government of th«r 
communities- But once a desire to expedite cha^e to 

leaven the community or it is necessary to adjust the nation tc a 
new situation, certain new necessities and demands incviUbly 
emerge Firstly, there comes the need for an increase of aU 
educational provisioo and formal training at all stages and m 
infinite variety; secondly, the need for a rapid dcvelopmeftt of 
ail media of conununication of ideas and information; and thirdly, 
the setting up of centres all over the country where ideas and 
information can be collected, preserved, and made available to 
all citizens according to their needs and inclinations. 

13 Stages Progress 

Education and trabing rapidly become a function of the State 
and the professional and technical associations, for on the provi¬ 
sion of an adequate number of educated and IrairiM personnel 
depends the success of government, administration, industcy aud 
commerce. For the purposes of education and uaimng books, 
periodicals etc. must be compiled, published, sold to those who 
«n afford to buy them, and collected together m umversiGw, 
schools, in specialist sdcntific and technical institutions and at the 
headquarters of professional associations, AU these have impera¬ 
tives behind them and quite definite vested interests concerned 
with their quality and adequacy, and they always have been and 
they always will be provided in some measure by almost every 
country in the world. The extent of the provision depends on 
many factors too outnerous to mention here and it should be 
suffident to say that a highly Industrialised, politically advanced 
country such as the U.K. requires a much greater provision of 
education and all educational and informational media than a 
country entirely dependent on a rural economy. There are. of 
course, many stages in between these two extreme, all of which 
have been passed through in the process of social, commercial, 
industrial and political deydopment in the U.K. and other 
countries of the West. Not always has the progress of provision 
been unifonn, efficient or adequate, but it has had to be made 
sonodhow and to some extent The necessities of leadership, 
authority, responsibility, and effective control, administration, and 
operation have had to be met. 

14 Act of Faith 

It is when we come to the provision of public libraries paid 
for out of the joint purse of the community that a new of 
factors comes into the field; factors which arc not immediately 
understood or appreciated by responsible authority or by the 
common people for whom the libraries are established. That 
ffie educationist requires textbooks, the lawyer his law books, the 
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^dentist his fonndae and the technician his treatises is obvious 
tc most people, even to people who perform none of these func- 
1 i(*ns, and ways and means of providing them have always htoi 
fotnd. But a belief that an adequate and efficient public library 
serdce to the ordinary man in the street is also a nation^ necrs< 
sity brings into play imponderables not assessable in annual 
baisece sheets, in easily discernible records of achievement, in 
divioends, nor by any normal method of estimating the value of 
a social instrument's contribution to the community it serves. 
Initially the establishment of a public library service is an act of 
faith, based on certain beliefs arising from a deep understanding 
of the hopes and fears, needs and desires of the ordinary citisen; 
and secondly, a conviction that democracy prospers best and 
quickest where the ideas and information necessary to a full 
participation in the life of a society are freely and easily available 
to all individuals. 

15 Dattoers in Democracy 

One of the beliefs before^meotioned is. for example, tliat edu> 
‘Cation is a life-long process, and that the p^iminsiy training a 
man receives right up to graduate standard, is only a preparatica 
for a course of life-long development of which he is himself, to 
a large extent, the architect and the builder. A second belief 
is that intelligent men in all walks of life cannot be prevented 
from using tbdr intelligence. The frustration of intelligence 
and its use on ideas of low quality are two grave dangers in an 
evolving democracy, and therefore it is wise to provide ample 
opportunity whereby intelligent men can use their minds on the 
best ideas the world can provide. And thirdly, and this must 
suffice in the meantime for you are all aware of many other 
reasons, a profound belief in the desire of men to fulfil their 
'destinies to the fullest extent of their capacities. 

16 Development of Ltbraxy Service 

A public library service is one only of many agencies which 
•make and mould men’s lives and minds and it has to fight, amongst 
all other claims made on the interest of authority and the money 
available, for the finance and the opportunity to demonstrate its 
full effect. 'This effectiveness has never been conceded and the 
whole history of public library service in the West is a record of 
development by demonstration. Somehow, throi^h the influence 
of men of goodwill and understanding, p service has been started 
Rnd gradually, by the efficiency of its contribution and by its 
•adaptability to changing timea and needs, popular support has 
been secured, and the opportunity and finance made available for 
a continual widening of its influence. Nowadays the most highly 
developed services touch the life of the community in an amarir^ 
variety of ways/ 
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2 Carnegie CorpoiaUon of NeW York: Savage Report 
21 Savage's Sotvey 

The growth of pubUc Hbraiy service 
and elsewhere m the West owes much to the late AnAcw 
Carnegie and the two cliaritable trusts which he establi;,!^ to 
carry on his work after his death, the Carn^ie Corporalicn ot 
New York and the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, It wm m 
carrying out the poUcy laid down by the founder that m IV.ld 
the Camrae Corporation of New York invited Mr. E. A. Sav^, 
City Librarian of Edinbu^h, to visit the Caribbean and survey 
the library resource and services of the whole of the British 
colonies of that area. Out of this survey came the Savage R^rt 
and ioto that Report went the wisdom of an ex[<rt practising 
public librarian, with many years of experience of growing library 
services in Croydon, Coventry, Edinburgh and elsewhere. From 
this experience had emerged a truth—you cannot for« public 
library service on authority nor on the people. The most you 
can do is to persuade tiiem to give you the opportunity to 
demonstrate the usefulness of the service, and build on tiie accep¬ 
tance thereby obtained. 


2Z Ltmiteo Expebikbkt 

Therefore Mr. Savage recommended a limited experiment on 
one island in the Eastern Caribbean. If this was successful it 
should serve as a centre from which the service could be extended 
to the other colonies and islands of the area, much m the same way 
as a U.K. county library establishes centres in small urban areas, 
distributes boxes of books to rural villages, and takes books to 
Ae country people in book vans. The whole service was to be 
linked £7 a union catalcgue, by interchange of book stodcs, and 
special services to individual students, study groups and 
institutions. 

3 The Eastern Caribbean 

'Che conditions in the Eastern Caribbean were certainly un^wl 
and not propHious. Literaty was at a very low level and standards 
of living no better. The area was spread over a chain of small 
islands, approximately 800 miles from end to end, many of which 
had been separately governed but were now grouped into the 
Leeward Islands, die Windward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago. 
Barbados and British Guiana on the South American Mainland, 
The drstmees between the islands and the paucity of intcr-island 
communications had led to an age-long parochialism and isola¬ 
tionism. With the exception of the Trinidad oilfields and pstch 
la 1 « the economy was almost entirely rural and domestic. No 
Uiand could afford to maintain an ad^uate antk efficient popular 
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public library of its own and all resented domination from any 
<5tlwr island. All the major islands and British Guipa 
had a library service of some kind in the principal 
towns maintained by membership subscriptions and by 
subventions from the island government. Some of these 
institutions are now more than one hundred years oMi 
but in 1933 only Bridgetown, Barbados and Georgetown, British 
Guiana were public libraries in that their services were freely 
available to all citiiens including children. Some of them had 
received gifts of money for books and buildings from Andrew 
Cariiegte but in 1933, with the possible exceptions of Bridgetown 
and Georgetown, tlie book stocks were poor and limited, and their 
main work was the circulation of popular magarines amongst the 
subsCTibers. One of tlie first results of the Savage Report was 
a number of gifts of money to the various libraries, from the 
Carn^ie Corporation, to add to their book stocks, and on the 
occasion of my visit in 1947 it was these books which gave most 
of the collections any title to be called a working library. 

4 Eastern Caribbean Regional Library Service 

The island recommended by Savage for the deraonstratioa was 
Trinidad, and the Carnegie Corporation, after security the con¬ 
sent of the Colonial Office in lindon and the Trinidad Govern¬ 
ment, set aside $80,000 for the purpose. By the time all 
formalities had been gone through the Second World War bad 
begun and it was not until early 1940 that Dr. Helen Gordon 
Stewart, the appointed director, set up office in Port of Spain. 
Trinidad. No Wtter appointment could have been made; for 
Dr. Stewart was a Canadian and a pioneer by temperament aud 
trainii^, with tht foundi^ of the Fraser Valley Rural Library 
Scheme, British Columbia, and much other good work to her 
•credit. 

41 TamroAo Libraey Service 

It had been expected that the new service could be centred on 
the already established Port of Spain (Subscription) Library, 
but this was not found possible and a separate organisation had 
to be set up. 

The war made any attempt at regional development impossible, 
and except for a tohr of the islands to survey the library services 
and to acquaint responsible authority with the purpose of her 
office. Dr. Stewart concentrated on building up a rural service to 
the islands of Trinidad and Tobago, 

42 PlOFESSlOWAt PERSOtriTEI. 

With the exception of one lady librarian ' in Bridgetown, 
Barbados, who had spent some time m England, none of the 
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j>er£onnel had any professionai training; or axporience of niodora 
public library work, and one of the first esseatials was to select 
suitable persons of sufRaent educational background who would 
make librarjanshfp their career and mission in life to be sent 
abroad for training; and experience, l^ese people were to be the 
leaders of the future library service, and with the help of Colonial 
Dcvel^noent and Welfare, the Trinidad Government and the 
British Council certain individuals who were either acting or 
potential librarians were sent to the Toronto University Library 
School (2) and to the U.S.A. and the U.K. for traimng and 
practi^ experience (3). In addition to this Dr, Stewart 
organised schools for beginners, tisoaJIy of six months’ duration, 
at the headquarters in the Port of Spain. Travel expenses and 
maintenance were p^d from the library fun<Js- The recruits were 
dravm from the various islands and after training were generally 
returned for service io their local libraries- TTwsc schools of 
elemeotary training have been contmned and the British Council 
still provides opportunity for senior personnel to attend schools 
of Ifbrariaoship in the U.K. One danger of school training at 
beginners’ standard must be emphaaieed. In areas where employ- 
ment for educated young persons is scarce it is easy to obtain 
recruits for dcmentaiy training, but the school'.s intake must be 
strictly limited to their post-training opportunity in library service 
and the salaries offered io those libraries of a suflidently good 
grade, io comparison with other services, to persuade the recruit 
to stay in the profession and make it his or her career. Otherwise 
wastage through frustration is high and the schools become an 
-expensive method of s«uring entrants. 


43 The Fisst Four Years 194(M4 
*^e collecting together of carefully selected bookstocks in the 
^‘ort ot bpain headqoarters, their classification, cataloguing and 
T^wessjog for public use, the training of staff, the setting Jp of 
vill^e mtrts and the organisation and operation of book-van 
•routes throughout the island of Trinidad proceeded with remark¬ 
able expedition and success, and by the middle of 1944 the Trinidad 
^y^ment had been so persuaded of the value of the service 
•ttat It accepted responsibility as from 1 January 1945 and made 

provision for its maintenance. Considering the 

f^rff the public response to the service had been extra->riinaTy 
-and revealed a widespread need, ^ 

5 The British Coop ell 

TiT*' 5* ^ Colonial 

^ce tl»t the future d^lopment of the ReronaJ Senice as 

0^2.' Trinidad should be taken over from the 

Lamegie Corporatron and become the responability of the British 
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Council for i period of five to ten yeare, by which time it was 
hoped the service would be firmly esCabUshed and the Govern¬ 
ments of the area prepared jointly and severally to assume com¬ 
plete responsibility. Therefore Dr. Stewart was called to 
London in to submit her plans for the regional extension 
when the war ended, and she was appointed director of this ser¬ 
vice, in the employ of the British Council ai* from 1 January 
1945. She was to begin operations outside Trinidad as soon a& 
conditions permitted, but in the meantime, and pending the train¬ 
ing of her successor as Director of the Trinidad Library, sho 
continued in control of both services. A library ordinance giving 
leg:al sanction to the library was approved by the Trinidad 
Government in 1947 or 1948. 

As soon as the war ended Dr. Stewart began operations outside 
Trinidad, but during the interim she was busy collecting the book 
stocks and processing them for the demonstrations she proposed 
to hold io the various island towns. 

€ The Technique of DemoDstration 

It will be remembered that a num^r of the principal towns in 
the islands had long-established public (aubscrlpticn) libi'&riea 
and Dr. Stewart began operations in 1^5 by persiiading the 
Governors of the St. John^s Antigua Library to co-operate by 
providing accommodation in their library for a demonstration of 
public library service. The service was to be distinct from the 
normal subscription facilities, though the subscribers could use 
the public service- Shelving was lent by the Governors and 
adapted for open-access, but all other books, equipment and 
staff were lent by the Regional Library for an experimental 
period, which at the time of my visit early in 1947 had been in 
action for twelve months. During this wriod the service had 
been extended to rural areas of the island by means of a truck 
borrowed from the Public Works Department. This truck was 
loaded with five or six converted ammunition boxes filled with 
books, and accompanied by members of the suff made weekly 
visits to two or three villages, stopping in the centre of the village 
for an hour or two. 

If the experiment was not considered successful at the end nf 
a given period, and this tended to be undetermined, and the 
Library Governors were not prepared to take it over nor the 
Island Government to provide ffie finance to maintain and 
improve it, then all books, equipment, staff, etc. were to bo 
returned to the Trinidad headquarters. So far as I know this 
has never happened. As the St.John's demonstration wu the 
first it was fortunate for the future of the Regional Library 
that in March IW7 the Governors did decide to take over the 
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.service and petitioned the GovernmeDt to find the niooey- 
On the conclusion oi the demonstration aD the books and 
equipment were given to the Library tinder certain conditions, 
And the Regional library agreed to continue to build up the 
boede stock and give much o^er assistance. Individual books 
were to be lent> on demand from the Region, for loan to other 
libraries, and all stodc, including that of file subscriptioR library 
when considered useful, to be indexed in the union catalogue. 
During the period of the demonstration the stock of the sub* 
scription library was carefully examined, recommendations for 
discords made, and all wor^ considered useful for retenlion 
'Classified and catalogued both for the local aiut regional 
catalogues. 

Such in broad outline was the procedure of "demonstration” 
and early m 1947 similar experiments were in operation at 
Basseterre, St Kitts, Charlestown. Nevis, Castries, St Lucia, 
Anguilla, and requests had been received from Grenada ard 
•other islands for a similar service Indeed the Grenada library 
under the wise guidance of Lady Griendle, the wife of the 
•Governor of the Windw^ds, and the Education Officer had 
•decided already to transform themselves into a public library. 

7 Achievement 

Jn conclusion what were the achievements to be recorded in 
library service in the Eastern Caribbean as a result of seven 
years’ demonstration (1940-46) by the Carnegie Corporation and 
5the British Council? Briefly?—^ 

(I) A la^e stock of up-to-date useful bocks in a region were 
more than it had i>een before. 

{2) The nucleus of a trained staff Of professional Hbrarians 
to make these books work. 

(3) Thriving public libraries in Barbados, Trinidad and 
British Guiana, and the beginnings of acceptance of 
public library service in four other islands. 

•(4) The commencement of a union catalogue of all the book 
resources of the area. A marvellous tool In itself. 

*(5) A growing reco^ition that sclf-suffidencv in the ideas 
and information service was a delusion, and that 
co-operation was essential., 

<6) That it was possible to co-ooerate without bring 
dominated, dictated to or absorbed. 

‘^71 A great window on to "Marr's unconquerable nund” had 
been op^ed to every man who cared to look through it. 
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Data for Study of Library Legislation 

K. D. PusAWZK, S. P. Phadnis anb M. K. Mukhesjee 

[Tabulates the nature of lAbrary Authorities and the 
Library Rates in some of the countries and in each of 
the coivstituent States of the U. S. A. where library provi¬ 
sion falls in the jurisdiction of the constituent State]. 

In view of the impending library legislation in the constitueut 
States of India, where library provision falls within ^e 
jurisdiction of the constituent States, the practices prevailing in 
the United Kingdom, the Irish Free State, Australia and the 
U.S.A, have been digested in the following tables. The sources 
for information are: 

(1) Sandbrsom (Charles Rupert) : Library law. 

(2) Foutts (James C). Bd.: American library laws. Edn. 2. 

(3) American Library Assogation. Bulletin V. 37. 1943. 
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South Apkica Public libraries of South Africa are 

maintained by subscription. 


Data for Stubv 
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SUUiiiEnt 2 

Urban Ubsasy AvTHORiries in U.S.A'. 

(1) Tl« Local Bodies are tixe Urban Library Authorities lu 
the following 5 SUies: 

1. Maine; 4. Virginia; and 

2. New Mexico; S. Wyoming, 

3. Texas: 

(2) The Local Bodies are the appointing authorities of the 
Urban Library Authorities in tlie following 12 States: 

1. Alabama; 6. Maryland; 

2. Arixona; 7. Mississippi; 

3. Idaho; 8. North Carolina; 

4. Indiana (only for munici- 9. Pennsylvania; 

palides with population 10, South QiroHna; 

above 4,000); 11. Tennessee; and 

5. Louisiana; 12. Utah. 


(3) The Mayor, President or Chief Executive Officer appoints 
the Urban Library Autliorities in the following 20 States: 


10. Missouri; 

11. Montana; 

12. Michigan; 
13! New Jersey; 
14. New York; 


1. Arkansas; 

2. California; 

3. Colorado; 

4. lUioois; 

5. Indiana (only for munici¬ 
palities of 3,500 to 4,000 IS. Ohio; 

population); 16. Oklahoma; 

6. Iowa; 17. Oregon; 

7. Kansas; 18. South Dakota; 

8. Kentucky; 19. Washington; and 

9. Minn^ota; 20. Wisconsin, 

(4) The Local Bodies elect the Urban Library Authorities in 
the foflowing 6 States: 


1. Georgia; 

2. Massachusetts; 

3. Nebraska; 


4. New Hampshire; 

5. Rhode Island; and 

6. Vermont. 
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(5) The taxp&yers elect the Urban Library Authorities la the 
following 3 States: 

1. Connecticut; 3. Indiana (only for towns). 

2. Florida; and 

(6) The School Boards cr Trustees or Boards of Education 
appoint the Urban Library Authorities In the following 2 States: 

I. Nevada; and 2. North Dakota. 

Statement 3 

Rural Libbaby Avtkorittes in U.S.A. 

(1) The Governor of the State appoints the Rural library 
Authority in Florida. 


(2) The Local Bodies appoint the Ritral Library Authorities 


in the fcllowiof 18 States: 

1. Alabama: 

10. Mississippi; 

2. Arizona; 

13. New York; 

3. California; 

12. North Carolina; 

4. Colorado; 

13. Pennsylvania; 

5. Illinois; 

14. South Dakota; 

6. Indiana; 

15. Utah^ 

7. Kaipsas; 

16. Washington; 

8. Maryland; 

17. Wisconsin; and 

9. Minnesota; 

18. Wyoming. 

, (3) The Local Bodies are 

themselves the Rural library 

Authorities In the following 3 

States: 

1. Montana; 

3. Oklahoma. 

2. Nebraska; and 

(4) County Courts appoint the Rural Library AuthoriCiej in 

“the following 7 States: 


1. Arkansas; 

5^ Tennessee; 

2. Kwtucky; 

6. Texas; and 

3. Missouri: 

7. Virginia. 

4. Ohio; 
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(5) County Boards of Education are the Rural Library 
Auchoritiea in the following 2 States: 

1. Georgia; and 2. New Mexico. 


(6) The Boards of Education appoint the Rural Library 
Authorities in the following 3 States: 

1. Michigan; 3, South Carolina. 

2. Nevada; and 

(7) The Board of Chosen Frce-holders appoints the Rural 
Library Authorities io the following State; 

New Jersey, 

(8) No appointing authority is mentioned for the following 
2 States; 

1. Oregon; and 2. Iowa. 


Statement 4 

Libhajiy Rates tN Ueban Areas jn U-S.A, 

(1) The States in which library rates are upto one-fifth pie 
per rupee are: 

1- Arizona (in dties above 7. Missouri (in cities of over 
10,000 population); 100,000 population) ; 

2. Arkansas; 8. Nebraska (in second class 

3. Indiana (in dties of 3,500 cities); 

to 4XCO and of 50,000 to 9. New Jersey; 

200,000 population); 10. North Carolina; 

4. Iowa; 11. Utah (in first class dties); 

5. Kansas; and 

6. Maryland; 12. Wisconsin. 

(2) TTie States in which library rates are oiic-fifth pie to^ 
two-fifth pie per rupee are: 

1, Arizona (in dries of less 7. Minnesota; 
than 10,000 population); $, Nebraska; 


2. Colorado; 

3. Illinois; 

4. Indiana; 

5. Kentucky (in dries 
third, founh, fifth 
sixth class); 

6. Michigan; 


9. Nevada; 

10. New York; 

11. New Mexico; 
of 12- Ohio; 

and 13. Oklahoma; and 

14. Utah (in cities of second 
class). 
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(3) The^S^tes in which libniy rates are two-fifth pie to 
three-fifth pie per rupee are; 

1. CaHfornia (in cities of having taxable property of 

first, Aecond and third one million dollars); 

class); 6. Oklahoma; 

2. Florida; 7. Pennsylvania; 

3. Missouri; 8. Rhode Island; 

4. Montana (in cities having 9. South Carolina; 

property of valuation above 10. South Dakota; and 
750,000 dollars); 11. Utah (in third class 

5. New York (m cities dries). 

(4) The States in which library rates are three-fifth pie and 
above per rupee: 

1. California (in fourth, 4. Montana (in cities having 

fifth and sixth class property of valuation below 

cities); 750,000 dollars) ; 

2. Connecticut; 5. North Dakota; and 

3. Kansas (in Townships); 6. Tennessee. 

(5) The States in which library rates are not specified: 

1. Georgia; 4. Massachusetts; 

2. Kentucky (in second class 5. Mississippi; 

dries); 6. Virginia; and 

3. Maine; 7. Vermont. 

Other types 

1. Alabama: Five and a half annas per capita to be paid 
out of the general fund of the county; 

2. Louisiana: Special tax may be levied with the approval of 
the taxpayers; 

3. New Hampshire: Thirty dollars, for every dollar of 
public taxes apportioned to the town; 

4. Oregon: Appropriarion from general funds; 

5. Texas: Appropriation from general funds; 

Washington: Tax levied as required; and 

7. Wyomi:^: No special tax. 
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Statement 5 

Library Rates in Rural Asbas in U.S.A. 

(1) The States in which library rates are upto ooe-fifth pie* 


per rupee are: 

1. Colorado | 

2. Illinois; 

3. Indiana; 

4. Iowa; 

5. Kansas; 

6. Kentucky 

7. Maryland 

8. Michigan 


9. New Jersey; 

10. North (^oUna; 

11. Ohio: 

12. Oklahoma; 

13. South Dakota; 

14. Texas; and 

15. Wyoming. 


(2) The States in which library rates are one*fiflh pie ten 
two-fifth pie per rupee are: . 


1. Arizona; 

2. California; 

3. Florida; 

4. Minnesota; 

5. Missouri; 


d. Montana; 

7. Nebraska; 

8. New York; 

9. Tennessee; and 

10. Utah. 


(3) The States in which library rates arc two-fifth pie.in. 
three-fifth pie per rupee are; 

1. Paiasylvania.; and 2. South Carolina. 

I 

(4) The States in which library rate is not specified arc: 

1. Arkansas; 3. Mississippi; and 

2. Georgia; 4. Virginia, 

(5) Peculiar cases: 

1. Alabama: Appropriarioo of funds from the County- 
Treasury; 

2. Nevada: Rs, 7,509 to be appropriated; 

3. New Mexico; Appropriation frero general funds; 

4. Oregon: Appropriation from general funds; 

5. Washington: Tax levied as required; and 

6. Wisconsin: Rs, 5,000 to be appropriated. 
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StAt^ment $ 

Pe*1-CAF1TA EXPEKOrtVO IH SOME CITIES IN U.S.A. 
(o) Public l^raries serving more than 200,000 population. 


City 


Per cajwta 
Expenditure 



Rs. as. ps. 

1. Akron, Ohio 


3 14 0 

2. New Orleans 

• • 

13 0 

3. Denver, Colorado 

4 4 

4 0 6 

4. Oakland, Califonua .. 


5 5 0 

S. Washington D. C. 

• 4 

4 5 0 

Newark. New Jersey .. 

4 4 

6 12 0 

7. Milwaukee. Wisomsin 


2 13 0 

S. Cleveland. Ohio 


12 10 0 



Rs. as. ps. 

Maximum 


12 10 0 

Average 

. . 

3 2 0 

Minimum 


.. 13 0 


(6) Public libmries serving 100,000—199,999 population. 


Per ca^rita * 

City Expenditure* 


1 , * Cambridge, Massachusetts 

4 • 

Rs. 

9 

as 

2 

1^- 

0 

2.' Duluth, Minnesota 

4 4 

4 

1 

ft 

3. Fort Worth, Texas 

• • 

1 

9 

0 

4. Martford, Connecticut 

4 4 

5 

3 

0 

5. New Haven, Conneetkot 

4 4 

4 

8 

0 

. 6 . Paterson, New Jersey 


3 

2 

0 

7. Salt Lake City, Utah .. 


Z 

2 

0 

8. Tampa, Fla 


1 

4 

0 

Maximum 


Rs. 

9 

as 

2 

p^- 

0 

Average .. ... 

. . 

3 

U 

0 

Minunum . . 

. . 

1 

4 

0 


V 
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(c) Public libraries serving 35,000—99,999 population. 



Per capita 

Gty 


Expenditure 
Rs, as. ps. 

1. Bericelcy, California 

.. .. 

S 10 0 

2. Devenport, Iowa 

* * « • 

3 10 0 

3. Evanston, Illinois 

« * * 4 

4 11 0 

4- Waco, Texas 

* • * * 

2 3 0 

5. East Cleveland 


10 8 0 

€, Wooster, Ohio 

4 4 4 ♦ 

1 10 0 



Rs. as. ps. 

Maximum •.. 

4 4 ♦ • 

10 3 0 

Average 

♦ ♦ 

4 4 0 

Minimum ,. ,. 


1 10 0 

(d) Public libraries serving 10,000—34,999 population. 



Per cajnu 

City 


Expenditure 
Rs. as. ps. 

1. Palo AJto, California .. 

1 4 

12 7 0 

2. Ames, Iowa 


5 12 0 

3. Fair Haven, Massachusetts 

. . 

6 7 0 

'4. Moline, Illinois 


4 0 0 

S. Middletown, N. Y. 

.. 

4 1 0 

6. Minot, North Dakota 


2 9 0 



Rs. as. ps. 

Maximum 


12 7 0 

Average 

♦ I 4 « 

4 12 0 

Minimum 

.. 

2 9 0 

Nole^: (1) The per capita library rates are worked out on the 

basis of 1 dollar = 

5 rupees. 


(2) Pics are generally left out. 


(3) The rates are for the 

year 1942. 
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SYMPOSIUM 2 


DOCUMENTATION PROBLEMS 
21 GENERAL 
211 

DocamenUtion Problems for lATestigation 
S. R. Rahganatham 

[A conspectus of the papers formic^ this syiopo* 
sium, thcH^h all tbe pnmems isolated ia this paper 
have not been fully covered by the symposium.] 

0 Factors for ConsideratioD 
The followiof are Che factors for consideration: 1 Language; 
2 Script; 3 Si^ject; 4 Kinds of BibUc^r^hies; 5 Technique; 
6 Publication: 7 Service: 8 ^^ency; and 9 International Co¬ 
operation. 


1 Lan^uase 
1! iKKEt^ATa FUTUia 

In India. English is likdy to be the medium for most oi 
advanced thiold^ in most subjects for not less than five years 
and perhaps for not more than thirty years. India’s' output of 
nascent thought will be largely in Er^isb during this Mriod. 
The input also will be largely throi^fh ^^lish medium with other 
languages like German. Frotdi, Russian, Italian. Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish. Japanese, and Chinese. Tbe 
dominant langu^e for documentation work may therefore have 
to be English w^ Other languages thrown in along with it, so 
far as headli^ and tides of entries are cODcemed. 

12 Ulttmate FuTxntB 

In due course. India's output of advanced nascent thought may 
be in H^di alone or equally in tbe following langu^:u: Sanskrit, 
Hindi, PanjafH, Gujaiathi, Marathi, Uriya, Bengali, Assamese. 
Tamil, Malaya!^, Kaaarese, Telngu, and Urdu. Tbe input will 
continue to be as in die earlier years. Tbe dominant language 
for national documenCadoa may become Kindi with all the other 
languages thrown in so far as headii^ and titles of entries are* 
concerned. This may be so both on account of Hindi being 
the national language and of Hindi bdng the language spoken- 
by the largest group. 
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13 Data TO BE CottECTED 

The foUowmg data will be of use in planclng docuoientatiDD 
work for India:— 

11. List and number of advanced periodicals eurrentiy publL«h* 
ed in India oo the basis of subject and language; 

12. An analysis of the periodicals currently published in the 
world, on the basis of subject, language and country; 

13. An analysis of the periodicals currently taken in India, 
on the l^sis of subject, langiiage and country; 

21. List of Indian periodicals which figure in the abstracting 
periodicals of the world; 

22. Ust and number of the bibliographical periodicals currentlv 
produced in the world; and 

23. List and number of the bibllc^phical periodicals currently 
taken in all the important libraries of India taken together. 

2 Script 

21 luuEDiATB Future 

In India the Roman script is likely to be used in most of the 
advanced periodicals produced in India, for not less than five 
years and perhaps for not more than thirty years, 

22 Ultimate Futusz 

In due course, the .Devanagiri script may be uniformly adopt¬ 
ed for ill advanced perioc^cals produced in India whatever be 
the laoguage, or eleven different scripts—one for Sanskrit, Hindi 
and MaraEhi, and one for each of the other ten languages, 

23 Problems for Investigation 

It is desirable to examine the difficulties in the merging 
together of entries in the different Indian scripts and the Roman, 
Ae CyriJic and Japanese and Chinese scripts to form one alpha¬ 
betical sequence and to evaluate the practicability and the relative 
advantages of transcribing all entries in one AlJ-India script or of 
keeping each script by itself but establishing phonetic equivalence 
among the diffcrmt scripts and an ordinal sequence among them 
so that all gntries may be thro^vn into one sequence without 
transcription. 

S Subject 

It is worth examining the subject analysis of the periodicals 
menOoned :n each of the sub-sections of Section 13 and estimate 
the chains bkely to occur in it as the country , develops. 
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4 Kinds of Biblio^aphies 

Th« possible kinds of bibb^^rapfaies rosy be enumenXed oq the 
basis of the foKowtag cbancteristics, apart from their physical 
form:— 

1. Time covered; 

2. Area covered; 

3. Subject covered; 

4. Thought-unit; 

41. Macro-Units embodied in separate volumes or pamphlets; 

42. Mkfo-Uiiits embodied in articles in periodicals; 

5. Extent of detail; 

51. Bare list vvitb occurrence or collation and imprint; 

52. With annotation; 

53. With abstract. 

41 TisiE CovEsa) 

On the basis of the time covered, two important classes of 
docxuiientacion lists can be recognised 

1. Current and open; and 

2. Retrospective upto an epoch; and thereafter current and 
open. 

For several years it wiU be difIkuJt to provide for the second 
variety. But the first variety should be taken on hand without 
any delay in India, 

42 As£A CovEaED 
421 State BibhogiapHy 

The existing i^uarteriy lists of a few constituent States should 
be analysed for one complete year and the avera^ number <>f 
entries of (1) books and (2) whole volumes of periodiesds 
should be estimated. The number of peg^ for each 
biblioffrapky on the basis of demy octavo with ten point type 
should also be esHmated. Cost of printing, paper and man-power 
are other items to be estiiDated. 

422 National Bibli^raphy 

Estimate shonld be made for a National bibliography, along 
the lines su^ested in 421. 

43 Spbjsct BTauoGaAPHY 

431. A Subjed bibliography confined to one nation is not of 
value. For each natiwi fo prepare a Subjacf bibliography on a 
world-basis is uneconomical. It will be stall more so fot^ ^ach 
constituent State or each library to do so. 

41 
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432. However the existing’ tiine<U^ in the production of 
Subject Bibliographies covering the world^Dutput and the 
limited number of subjects in which work is bdng done in India 
today may 5Ugg;est the production of a Subject bibliography 
covering act only India’s output but also a relevant part of the 
output of certain other countries. For convenience of reference 
we shall call this Mian subject bibliography. 

433. The Indian snbjcei bibliography should cover the entire 
output of India, even though it may be selective in regard to the 
output of other countries, as determined by the materials actually 
taken in the country and the actual or anticii>atcd demand 
estimated with the advice of the workers in the variom subjects. 

434. It will be an advantage if the result got under 13 (11) 
and (13) can be amplified by consulting the National Bodies in 
different subjects and the persons who arc known to be engaged 
in active research in different subjects. 

435. To begin with, a single bibliographical periodical may 
cover all subjects. In due course, as and when demand justifies 
it, it may be split up into several periodicals each focussed on 
a spedfic group of subjects. 

436. Learned Bodies or Industries may be tempted to build 
their own Special Subject Bibliographies, But it would ha 
conducive to national economy if they pool their resources 
together and stre^hen the chances for the success of a 
comprehensive Itidiqn subject bibliography. 

437- However, each library, particularly one specialisin? mi 
one subject or one group of associated subjects and attached to 
particular academic or business bodies or Government Depart¬ 
ments, will do well to make a temporary Local subject biblio- 
gr^hy confined to the needs—actual and anticipated—of their 
clientele and to the materials 'actuallv taken by them. This con 
temporarily tide over the time-lag inevitable in the Mian subject 
btbhography. 

4M. It will be a help if an estimate can be made of the 
number of pages, cost of printing, paper and man-power needed 
to produce. 

1- The Indian subject biMiogrophy. and 

2. TTic temporary Local subicct biblio^phy in some exist¬ 
ing typical libraries. (In this case, there may not he 
need for printing). 

44 Thouoht-Ukit 

441. The National and Sute Bibliographies should confine 
themselves to macro-units of thought, 
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442. The Subject Biblu^npliies should cover both macro- 
and oiicrcMinits of thought. 

45 EXTEitr OP Detail 

451. The Nadoual and Sate Bibliographies should not go 
beyond bare lists. 

452. It may be uneconomical and even impTUCticable for Local 
Subject Bibliographies to provide r^ular abstracts but annota¬ 
tions may be necessary in some entries. 

453. The Indion tuhjtct btblieffrttphy may. have to provide 
abstracts. 

$ Technique of Docomentatjon Work 
5. The technique of documentation worit may be considered 
under three heads:— 

1. Classification; 

4, Abstractii^; and 

5. Cataloguing. 

51 CUOSIFICATIOK 
51. It is desirable to investigate:— 

1. the adequacy of U.D.C. and the diSiculties which it 
presents in depth'clasaificadon; 

2. the adequacy of Colon Classification and tiie difitculties 
which ft presents in depth'CJassification; 

3. the need or otherwise for further investigation of this 
question either along the lines of Optional Facet idea 
now in progress or any other line: and 

4. the dangers, if any, of the tendency to abandon relrance 
on classificatory technique az>d to depend solely on rhe 
alphabetical aid of the Dictionary Calalcgue. 

54 Aostracttnc 

It needs examination 

(1) If abstracting can be done by the Hbrary profession itself 
or should be left to tbe speoalista in vanous subjects or 
if it should be done jointly by the library profession and 
the specialists: 

(2) If it is more economical for dassification to precede or 
to succeed abstracting work; 

(3) If tbe abstract found io the Indum subject bibHognphy 
will have to be adapted and re-done by local Ubranes to 
suit local interests aod if so whether this adap^'on can 
be done by the staff of the local ]ibnTj, comultit^ whtn- 
ever necessary tbe local specialists coocemed and the 

' percentage of demand iot such adaptation. 
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55 Cataloguihg 

551 Clarified Arrangement 

SSL If Classified Arrangement is to be adopted it is desirable 
for a paper to examine the points on which the/rules in the 
Ciassifiea eatalopte code are inadequate to meet the demands of 
documentation of micro*units of thoi^ht, and to frame the 
necessary supplementary rules. 

552 Dictionary Arrangement 

S52. If classified arrangameut is to he abandoned, it is desira¬ 
ble for a paper to examine the points on whicli the rules in the 
Dictionary caMogue code are inadequate to meet tlie demands of 
documentation of micro-units of thought, and to frame the 
necessary supplementary rules. 

$ Phyaical Production in Documentation Work 

61 Indicn subject bibliography 
61. It needs investigating 

1. What should be the periodicity of the primary issues? 

2. What should be the mode of cumulation? 

3- What .should be the method of duplication of copies— 
ordinary printii^. off-set or any other near-printing 
process? and 

4. What should be the format with particular reference 
to the desirability or Otherwise of providing for parti¬ 
cular entries being ait and mounted on cards by local 
libraries. 

Local subject bibliography 
62, It needs investigating 

1. Whether it is sufficient to maintaio a Local subject 
HbHography in cards or slips; and 

2. Whether it is necessary^ to duplicate copies and if so 
by wliat process. 

7 Docu mentation Serrice 

7- The question of service should be examined from two 
angles 

Local Service i.e. service to the clientele in the locality or 
the campus; and 

Sxtra-Local Service i.e. service to those who are not local 
clientele. 


* 
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71 LocA£. SeRvia 

71. It finds invest^tzng whether t/xal Sernce caa be satis* 
factorily made 

1. Provision lor consultation only; 

2. Provision for loan; and 

3 . Provision for mechamcally reproducetl cof^s of 
specific materials to be given away outright to the 
clientele. 

72 Extra-Local Ssrvxcs 

72. It needs invest^ting:^ 

1. Whether service to persons other than local clientele is 
best done by inter-libraiy loan «dy; 

2. Wlietlwr it is necessary to supplement inter-library 
loan by supply of luecbaxiically reproduced copies; 

3 . If medianically reproduced copies should be supplied, 
whether it wiD be more economlca] to have the re¬ 
production done eitber m one National Centre or a 
few Regional or State Centres; 

4. If mechanical reproduetkm is to be made, how the cost 
should be distributed among the clientele, the Library 
Aothorides and the Ageo^ for reproduction: 

5. What can be the means and machinery for the loca¬ 
tion of a matenal th^ is sought by a r^er; and 

6. What legal difficulties stand in die vay of mechanical 
reproduction aitd how they should be overcome. 

S Agency 

SI iVolMMf bibliography 

81. It needs mvest^dng 

1. Whether the agen^ for the National bibliography 
should be the National Central Library or an Ad hoc 
Body or an All India Association of ^ Book Trade; 

2. Whether the woric should be shared by all the three 
agencies and if so m what manner; and 

3. In view of the absence of any of the three types of 
agendes at present which is the agen^ that is most 
expedient to be set up immediately and how U the 
responsi^lity to be sifted as and when the other 

. agendes get «established. 

82 Staff bibliogrelphy 

821. All the probterns mentioned uoder 81 are to be 
investigated. 
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822, Further the way in which a State BibKographica) A^ncy 
can coUaborate with the National Bibliographical Agency 8hnuJ<] 
also be examined. 

83 SHbjiet biblicgraphy 

83. All the four problems mentioned in Si and 82 need inventi' 
gadon from this point of view also. 

9 International Cooperation 

9i . The problems to be investigated are 

1. World'organisadon vs. Interaadonal Cc^operadon; 

2. If it is the former, what is the agency to which it 

should entrust the work; 

3. If it is the latter, what should be the co-operating 
national agencies and what are the factors that should 
fomi the basis for distribution of subject-regions among 
the nations; 

4. In the light of the information collected under 13 (22) 
how should future work be done and in particular 
should the existing organisation be disturbed at all; 

5. Should there be only one country eoinisted to each 
sidlject-region or is it wiser to make two countries 
responsible for each subject-region m order to meet 
the contingencies arising from International conHagra- 
tion and, if two countries are to be chosen, what is 
the basis for the choice, which will ensure continuiiy 
of work; 

6 . How should quick co-operation be secured from the 
other countries? 

7. What should be the language, script, technique and 
publication process in the light of the points raised hi 
sections 1, 2, 5 and 6? and 

S. What will be the frequency of servi:e of reading 
materials across national borders and what should 
the method used in the light of the points ratsc.1 in 
section 7? 
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DocamenUtion Work and Documentation Centre: 

Definition of Fonetions 
S. R. RA^70AKATHAK 

(Documoitaboo Work, Documentation Service 
and TraculatioQ Strvict are niendoned as three 
separable functions of a Documentation Centre. The 
National Central Library is shown to he the best 
host for the National Documentation Centre.] 

0 Introd action 

Documenta^on is a tcnn ^rtsose iocflability is causing confusion. 
It makes thinking loose or foggy; it makes intercourse ainong 
Ubrariaos equivocal; and it even sees up a confiict and confu^ 
the issue between the profession of of which 

wt have called Data Specialists (ste UNESCO/NSSL/L 
10-10-1950 and entitled BxUrnol memory and rosgareh by S. R. 
Ranganalhan and J. W. Perry.). At the least, Documectaiion 
is taken to be synon 5 -niou$ with biWiograpbybuildii^ with ^^a- 
sis on nncTO-unics of thought embodied in articles in penodical 
publications and occasonal releases. Next it is takw to cover 
blblioeraphy-building and reference-e^ce. M a third alterna¬ 
tive, it is understood to cover bibliography-building. retcr«Ke 
service, and the mechanical reproduction of any partcular read¬ 
ing material wanted by a reader. Occasionally, :t is also made 
nm to be the entire region of Library Service and 
Library Science. According to an ambitious view, « 
is even claimed to stand, for not only Ljbw Service 
and Library Science, but aJse for book-production aiid 
indeed the production of every material means by which thought 
can be transmitted. I was not aware of this omiiihus ^ning 
of Documentation until It came op for discussion last bept^ber 
at a gathering of Librarians aQd Documentalisls at the fCMdenw 
of Mrs. Ruth H. Hooker, the Ubrarian of the Naval Research 
Laboratory at WasWngton D. C An examination of the 
of dontmentaUcn of the FID. the Jourttal of docnmenlaitan of the 
Asllh and the AmcrieOA doatnenlafion of the MIT does not 
clarify the issue. It is too late in the dav, however, to avoid 
the term Documentation. Therefore the only means to eliminate 
waste due to the nebulousness of this term is to '•emt to an 
agreement about its definition and if possible to define it by 
enumeration. 

1 Proposed Definition 

I propoee that Documentation may be uWeo to include Docu¬ 
mentation Work (= the dd MiUography-building) plus Docu- 
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mentatioQ Service (ssrcpro4uction of any reading niateriaJ 
needed by a reader). This means that we should ex¬ 
clude, from the connotation of Docujn5iita?ion, Reference Service 
—its philosq^hy, social economics and techni^ic—ProductioJi of 
reading and kindred materials for transmitting inff^ation or 
ideas, and indeed every other aspect of Lite^ry Service, Library 
Science and all its auxiliary sciences and techniques. In other 
words it should be taken as a new term for a certain partial 
comprehension of the sectors in Library Service, etc. This partial 
comprehension covers the old “Bibliograj)hy-biui<ling" and the 
new “Mechanical reproduction of specific pieces of writing”. I wish 
that the tibri stimulates international disnts«ioi) on this vital 
question. If it does, it will prevent a good deal of wasteful 
controversy and make international intercourse in regard to library 
matters d^nlte and easy. 

2 Documentation Work i;a. Documentation Service 

Documentation Work ajid Documentation Service are to be 
recognised to be the two main mutually exclusive and totally 
exhaustive divisions of Documentation. It can be easily seen 
that their techniques are totally different. The qualifications 
needed for Documentation Work are competence in classification, 
abstracting and cataloguing. The qualifications needed for 
Documentation Service are knowledge of the techniques of 
reproduction by photo-processes, of buildii^ and mamUiioIng 
readers needed to facilitate the reading of photo-processed cogues, 
and perhaps also competence m various other kinds of near- 
printing processes. D^mentation Work requires capacity to 
assess the soul (=thought*content) of reading aiid kindred 
materials, to make entries of them with maximum lucidity-effect, 
to arrange the entries in a more or less helpful order, to provide 
the necessary added entries to make the main entries easily 
reached by readers who may seek it from different angles or 
startii^ points and for this purpose to classify the entries accord¬ 
ing to a powerful, analytico-synthetic, expressive scheme of 
d^h-dassificatipn. Documentation Service on the other hand 
requires spedayed knowledge of the physics, the chemistry and 
the technique involved in fiie production of copies by means 
other than that of prinring. from movable metUlic types 
Documentation Centre may be defined as the place where 
documentation work and service are done. 

3 Translation Service 

It may be stated here that it has come to be the practice to 
include among the functions of a Documentation Centre not only 
Documentation Work and Documentation Service but also 
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Translation Service. Some may not put this on a par with the 
other two. Bi« if it is admitted even as a secondary function 
of a documentation centre, we must ^ee that ftis &ird function 
will require capacity to translate between several lan^ages and 
familiarity with the turns of expression, terminolo^es and ideas 
characteristic of several subjects. 

4 Documentation Service and Translation Service 
Another function expected of a DocumenUtion Centre is the 
findiitjf out of a Ubrary where a required piece of writing is 
available. After it is located, either the loser who wants it may 
gp to tl« library to satisfy his wants or may borrow the material 
from that library throiifh hU own local library or directly. If 
neither of these Wo courses is available, Documentation Service 
forms the third means by which his want can be satisRed. 
Whichever be the means by which the reading material is made 
accessible to the reader, in case he does not read the language 
(=Subtle Bodv) in which tlie thought (=Soul) is emh^ed. 
Translation Service becomes a necessity. 

5 Location of Documentation Centre 
The question arises: Where should the Translation Service be 
done and where should the Documentation Service be done? They 
may both be done in the library where the reading materi^ 
exists or in the local library of the reader. In either case, it ts 
an individual library that will undertake Documentation Service 
or Translation Service as the case may be. This will be un¬ 
economical unless the frequency of demand for the services will 
keep the Documentarion Service Plant or the Translation Service 
Staff, employed for a certain number of hours of work each day. 
In practice it is found that a local library seldom finds a 
sufficient frequency of demand in these matters. Scononiy 
therefore requires that these services should be rendered centrally 
from one place 

51 Rbgionai. vs. National Documentation Centre 
It is obvious that that place should itself be a Ubrao^. In 
other words if we agree to denote the central place by the term 
‘Documentation Centre’, we say that it is desirable to locate the 
Documentation Centre in a library. It is easily seen that that 
library, which is richest in its holdings, will prove to be a helpful 
host to the Documentation Centre. Further the minimum radius 
of the area tied up to a Documentation Centre will havd to be 
decided by the fact that the frequency of demand for Documen¬ 
tation and Translation Services is at an economic level. Tliese 
considerations ^nt either to a Regional Documentation Centre 
or a National Documentation Centre. 
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52 DocuMBifTAiiOK Service Centre 

It is a8SUJiie<I that the National Central Library will have the 
richest collection in a counfiy. From this point of view, it 
the best host for the Documentation Centre. With the modern 
facilities of telephone, wireless, and transport, the National 
Central library will be within not more than a day’s distance 
from any comer of the country. If these means of comntuni- 
cation and teletypin|- come to be widely used, the National Central 
Library can be virtually taken to be next door to anybody what¬ 
ever, from the point of view of time. There is Still another advan- 
la^ in haviog; a single Documentation Service Centre for a nation 
and locating it at the National Central Library. The bibH^raphy 
or the documentation list including abstracts can be mainlained 
in micro-reels, miao-filin strips and ma^etic tapes which will 
admit of rapid search by machinery, Tlsis machinepr for search 
can be interlocked with the machinery for teletyping and thus 
Documentation Service can be instantaneous, no matter in what 
part of the country the reader Uve's. It is for the Ralph Shaw.s 
to say what frequency-strain the materials to be searched and 
the machinery for search can stand. When the demand goes 
beyond that limit, it might be wise to establish the necessary 
second and other sets of materials and machinery bi other 
regional centres. This is what is indicated by Documentation 
Service and Translation Service. 

53 Docvmrhtation Work Centre 

But so far as Documentation Work (=Bibliography-building) 
is concerned, there is no denial that it is done best in the Nabonat 
Central Library. In the first place it will have the most varied 
(in regard to specific subjects) and exhaustive collections in the 
country. The dassification, the coding and the embodiment of 
the entries in a form needed by madiinery for search, are all liest 
done in the National Central library. Even when regional centres 
becQo^e necessary for service the whole range of Documentation 
Work down to the making of the machinery and the materials 
for search can be done at the National Central Library and the 
materials and the machinery can be duplicated for use at the 
Regional Centres. The presumption is that the Regional Centres 
will also be fairly rich in the materials documented and the need 
for rushing the reading materials from the National Central 
Library to the Regional Library will only be-occasional. If this 
latter assumption is not correct, *t would perhaps be more economi¬ 
cal to establish the duplication of the machinery and the materials 
for search also at the National Central Library itself. 
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54 National Csntral Library as Host 
The location of the National Documentation Centre, with all its 
three functions, in the National Central Library will also have 
other advantages. In the first place the staff for Documentation 
Work—classification, abstracting and cataloguing-^n work, 
with mutual advant^:e, in close collaboration with the staff for 
the normal classification aod eatalo|:uing of the books in the 
National Central Library. The resulting concentration of the 
techtiical staff (=classihcatory and cataloguing staff) engaged in 
organising embodied knowle^ will create an atmosphere and 
reach a level of potential, which will help the improvement of the 
classificator>' and cataloguing techniques in a measure which 
cannot be achieved by scattcrfnp that staff. Specialisation in 
subject-fields and languages can be carried out with comfort to 
any desired and profitable extent. Thus one centre can look after 
all the three functions with ease and economy. 

55 National Central Library w. National Subject Centres 
The above is the conclusico we reach if we approach the subject 
from the angle of omnibus documentation i.e. documentation It: 
all regions of knowIe<%e, However, there is a tendency to organise 
Documentation Work not on omnibus basis but on subject 
basis. There is a tendency for example for linking up all the 
engineering libraries of a country with a National Engineering 
Central Library; and similarly tp string aU agricultural libraries 
into a chain which is tied up to a National Agricultural Central 
Library and so on. I fed the advanti^es of these series of 
subject-chains can he had without any deterioration if all such 
National Subject Central Liliraries are housed under the same 
roof vur> the National Central Library and under the direction of 
the same chief w. the National Librarian. The individuality of 
each subject—whether it be for Documentation Worit or Docu¬ 
mentation Service or Translation Service—can be preserved to 
the fullest extent and at the same time the overlapping of r^ons 
of knowledge can be turned into good account 

56 Intbcration 

A collection which is umbral for a subject may prove 
to be penumbra! for several other subjects. For example 
a mathematical collection is umbrat for mathematics, but 
penumbral for phyrics and engi^ieering. A collection in 
physics is umbral for physics, but penumbral for mathe¬ 
matics on the one tide and engineerii^ on the other 
and so on. A collection in engineering is umbral for 
engineering, but it may need collections in mathematics, physic, 
diemistry, technology, useful arts, economics and law, as pen¬ 
umbral adjuncts. So also a collection in agriculture is umbraf 
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for agriculture but it may need collections in chemistry, biology, 
botany, zoology, economics, sociology and law as penumbral 
adjuncts. Certainly this factor would lead to avoidance of dupli¬ 
cation and hence to greater economy, if all the National Subject 
Central Libraries form an integral part of the National Central 
Library. The Documentation Work too will gaio as much 
economy, as the building and the mainteoaace of the collections. 
So it will be with Documentation Service as well as Translation 
Service, 

6 PRE-NATAt DOCU^fSKTATIOlf 

If my dream of pre-natal classification and catalt^iing of 
books and pre-natal documentation of periodical articles comes 
to be realised, we can say that the orgaoisation proposed here 
will be more economical and efficient, than any that we can 
conceive of at the present state of our knowledge, 

61 Plethora op Periodicals 

Tbe rate at which periodical publications are produced, the 
pheoomenal way in which the number of articles (i.e. embodied 
mi^units of thought) mount up, and the minute extent to 
which atomisation of knowledge Is being carried out, make it 
purposeless and uneconomical for a reader to purchase many 
of the periodicals which are not exclusively devoted to his own 
specific subject but in which it too may be represented. It often 
proves to be equally uneconomical or beyond the financial capacity 
even of libraries to take a large collection of periodical publica¬ 
tions. A consequence is that even with the whole world as the 
market, many periodicals are not commercial propositions. This 
is possibly a resist of, a larger percentage of humaniCv being 
drawn into creative work, of much of modern research involving 
work by a team spread over the whole globe, and of the depth to 
which spedaJisation has been carried out. The very bulk of the 
published materials obstructs easy access to the needed material 
and even to its being located. The burden of publication of 
learned periodicals is thus fending to be increasingly an ohstruc- 
tjon rather than a help, if wc continue the present technique of 
ppoducii^ or cruising them, 

62 Welcome Feature 

The problefn is to get over this difficulty. None of the three 
causes leading to this plethora of published micro-imits of 
thoughts can be srid to be improper or fit to be removed. More 
people doing creative work, team-work, and intensive specialisa- 
cion—these are all factors which are socially desirable and which 
should be even int«slfied. Therefore the elimination of the 
wastage and obstruction, involved in the present international 
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organisation or absence of the organisation in regard to periodU 
cal publications, should be sought in some other direction. 

63 A Remedy 

It is here that we see the wisdom of J. D. Bernal’s proposal at 
the Scientific Information Conference convened by the Royal 
Society in 1946. The proposal amounts to this. In each country 
every learned paper produced should be deposited with the 
National Documentation Centre. TTiis should be properly classi¬ 
fied, abstracted, catalogued and featured in the weekly National 
subject bibliooroffhy- If the demand for the full text is only for 
six or less copies, these should be made by ordinary typing widi 
carbon sheets and sent to those who need them. If the number 
of copies needed is less than a thousand, the copies may be re¬ 
produced by an appropriate near-printing process. If the demand 
is for a much larger numl>er, printing from movable metaiUc 
Types may be resorted to. The,time allowed for estimating die 
demand may be fixed in the light of experience. This would 
certainly result in considerable world-economy. It wiD put 
readers in a mood to scan a much larger area of nascent thought 
than it is now posj^ihle. When full texts of the papers appear 
in thousands of periodicals most of the countries are experiencing 
shortage of paper, shortage in printing trade, and shon^:e of 
money. It is a problem for Librametiy to estimate the aniount 
of saving which this extreme fomt of pre-natal Documentation 
will effect. 

64 A PsYcnoLOGiCAt, Factor 

It has been expressed by some that the denial of the pleasure 
of seeing one’s full creation in print will havp the effect of an 
inhibition which may prove to be too harmful to be accepted. No 
doubt due weight should be given to this psychological factor also 
in the librametrical investigation of this problem. I am prepared 
to hazard that this psycholc^cal tempo in authorf of learned 
articles is not a deep-rooted one and will lend itself to be elimi¬ 
nated by practice. After all, most of the creative thinkers 
■express th^selves in writing not .so much to attract the attention 
■of an audience as to ^ve relief to inner tension. Many are 
satisfied with manuscript correspendenee with a handful of ffielr 
peers scattered throughout the world. These have now to be 
found by personal enterprise. In the. scheme put forward here, 
this personal enterprise will be helped and supplemented by the 
National Documentation Centre. 

7 Ndtional Plan 

All this is planning. Planning of this drastic and thoroughly 
jational kind will be possible only in vitgio countries where 
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haphazard development had not already taken place and established 
a sense of presCig:e, a certain mental set-up and consequently 
resbtances of diverse sorts. In the de^'doped countries it wil! 
need an accommodation and an adjustment of perhaps more titan 
human possibility to nterge all the existing casual developments 
into a rationally developed national enterprise. Countries like 
India and many otlter Asian countries and perhaps some of tho 
countries of Extern Europe, Sout); America and Africa will do 
well to resist the tendency to imitate blindly the casual—^nd 
often wasteful—set-up in developed countries like the United 
States and the Unifrf Kingdom. They should leap ahead of 
those countries by seizing rational, economical planning as tho 
prue for having bided their time and reviving to life in these 
matters rather late In the day. It is like winning a prize in ' 
slow bicycle race. 

71 Developed akd Newly Devblop/ko Nations 

Tbe good of the world demands diat 

(1) the newly developing countries should willingly shoulder 
responsibility to venture along these new lines; and 

(2) the already developed countries should abstain from 
thrusting their own notions on the undeveloped countries. 
l5ut should welcome and encourage their new ventures. If 
international understanding and co-operation rises to this 
pitch and even otlierwise. the factors on which world- 
documentarion-ihouglit should be turned will be seen to be 

1. the designing of a good system of depth-classifica¬ 
tion; 

2. the improvement In abstracting technique; 

3. the development of a helpful cataloguing method; and 

4. the finding out of means for securing prompt- 
n»s in the release of the weekly f^atioml tubjiet 
bibliogrofihy, and in the rendering of Documentation 
and/or Translation Service on the pan of the several 
National Documentation Centres. 

72 Tbs Laboeato&y Shifts 

The pursuit of all these factors needs experimenting. The 
West had been till now providing the only laboratory possible 
for such experimenting. That lalwratory is now getting dogged 
and petrified by oui-moded traditions, the laboratory therefore 
shifts to the East. India's renascence synchrtfiises with this shift. 

It is, therefore, the duty of the library profession in the India 
Of to-day to give up the indolence of lotus-eatera, to practise work- 
chastity aod to make its own contribution to the world’s technique 
irt documentation work and service, 
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SUmitiinif Documentation Lists 
S, R. Rakcanathan 

[On tht basis of Vcdic tradition, standards of publica¬ 
tions arc classified. Confining a documentation list to 
Seminal and Research materials is suggested as a means 
of slimming it. A possible technique to assort 
publications is mentioned]. 

I Firat Breaking*down 

Documentation List of nascent thought may be geographically 
restricted to one nation and cover all subjects, or be restricted 
to one subject and cover the whole world, giving rise to Omnibus 
National Bibliographies and World Subject Bibliographies respec¬ 
tively. Tlie temleoCT is to ^ace Universal BjbHcig;raphies—^.e. 
a single Omnibus '\frorId Biblic^raphy by a group of either of 
these primary units of blbliogra^les. lliis is the first stage of 
breaking-down which is idniost universally accepted- This 
tendency is traceable, among other reasons, to the unusably un¬ 
wieldy .tize to which an .Annual Omnibus World Bibliography 
would swell. This swelling is due mainly to the periodicals 
currently produced having to be counted in hundreds of thousands 
and the articles appearing in them having to be counted in 
millions. 


2 Resistance to Further Breaking*down 
21 By Geographical Area aitd Subject 

We are now past the stage when either geo^aphlcal or subject 
Tvstriction is able to slim down the primary unit to a comfortable 
usable site. A further breaking-down is necessary. But further 
geographical restriction in the case of Omnibus National Biblio¬ 
graphies is not thinkable, as the nation has now well established 
itself as an irreducible unit in the production of nascent thought. 
In fact it is being increasingly felt that even restriction to a 
Radon amounts to an unoatur^ and misleading fractionisation. 
Restriction in subject area cannot be continued either. Even with 
tlie present breaking-down of subjects, documentation in one sub¬ 
ject has to include several auxilla^ subjects and any one subject 
has to figure in many subject-bibli<^raphies. This is Illustrated by 
paper 224. This phenomenon will be even more pronounced and 
will lead even to more uneconomical repetition if the subjects 
are further restricted. The history of the Bich^cal abstracu 
lias much to say on this point. 
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22 The Time-Factor 

The possibility for further slimming down should, therefore^ 
be explored in other ways. We cannot get any result by restrict¬ 
ing the time-factor to less than a year. On the other hand, 
plough the year lias become so dominant a time-unit in our a^irs. 
it is found to truncate bibliographies too incooveiilently. This 
inwuvenience is sought to he minirnised by the provision of 
quinquennial, decennial or even thirty-year cumulative Indexes to 
the annual documentation volumes, '^us the time-dimeosiou ia 
as resistant to slinimiog as space-dimension or subject-dimension. 

3 Slimming by Standard 

We have therefore to search for some other dimension in which 
slimmbg can be attempted. That dimension is that of the 
Standard of Exposition. Unfortunately standard flouts both the- 
Canon of AscertainabiJity and the Canon of Permanence. The* 
Canon of Ascertainability is flouted because the spectrum of 
standard is a condnuoua one without any sharply distinguishable 
hands.' The Canon of PermaneDce is flouted because of the 
continuous push-up in standard In almost every subject. What¬ 
ever, passed as advanced, a hundred years ago. has become ele¬ 
mentary today. A comparison of university question papers set 
for the same examination a hundred years ago and now will 
5ul>staatiate this statement In spite of these two difficulties, m 
the resistance in the other three dimensions is impenetrable and 
as we are unable to spot out any other more easily yielding 
dimension, we are obJig^ to pursue the dimension of standards 
a little more closely. 

4 Factors for Consideration 

This pursuit involves two factors. We may first formulate and 
define a scheme of standards- Then we should establish a technique 
for assigning each article to the appropriate standard in the 
scheme. 

5 A Vedie Tradition for Scheme of Standards 

While I was engaged in the pursuit of the first factor some 
ten years ago, Swami Turiananda Brabmendra Saraswaii, 
disciple of Swacni Svayamprakasa Brabmendra Saras watt of 
Scnthamangalam, happened to call on me and mentioned four 
standards of exposition recognised in Vedie tradition. This inxt 
me on a helpful track. 

The question is whether documentation lists—be they of the- 
Omnibus National variety or of the World Subject varietv-^<an 
be broken down on the lasis of the following five standards. 
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51 SzuiNAL Mats&xal 

Contributions of 3 fundamenUl nature which occasionally 
emanate from master-minds and help the fertilisation of several 
minds by afiordir^ a tool for application in the furtherance of 
bought*—these we shall call Seminal Contributions or Contribu¬ 
tions of the First Class. This was called Prabhu sammita in 
Vedic tradition. 

Sir C. V. Raman’s paper entitled A new radioHcn 
(1928) which ap^^red in the Indiait ;cv$^(U of physics ts a 
Seminal Contribution, Another universally known example is 
Darwin's first contriliution on Origin of species- Tl:e account 
of Foci, Facet, and Pliase in Library classification: Fundamenlals 
and procedure belongs to this class. 

52 Keseakcm Material 

Contributions embodying the results of invest^tions in' 
specialised fields which are made from time to time by whole- 
timed or part-timed research-workers and are thus made availa¬ 
ble for circulation among co-workers in the field so as to facilitate 
team-work and avoidance of unintended duplication—-these we 
shall call Research Contributions or Contributions of the Second 
Class. These were called Svhrith sammita in Vedic tradition. 

Exotuplc: —The hundreds of papers listed in the Indian journal 
of physics (1930-1932) under the title Bibliography of Raniatr 
effect consist mostly of Research-Contributions, So are the 
thousands of papers on evolution and other related problems, 
which liave appeared in biolc^ical periodicals since Darwin's days. 
Many of the papers appearing in the Aiiiiols of the Indian LiTjrary 
Association belong to this class. 

53 Expository Material 

Contributions of an expository nature which emanate front 
time to time from persons vHth spedal flair for exposition an<r 
are so illuminating as to light up* the field evei\ for non-specialists 
in such a way that they can take an intelligent interest in the 
progress of thought in general^these we shaD calf Expository 
Contributions or Contributions of the Third Oass, This wa,« 
called K&nia samynita in Vedic tradition. 

Example: —Raman’s own account of the Raman Effect fonn- 
ii^ his Nobel Lecture or his contribution to the Mdlttihye 
commemoration volume is an Expository Contribution. Ihe 
delightful talks on Raman Effect which the Madras audience was 
accustomed to hear from Prof, J. P. Manickam is also a contri¬ 
bution of that kind. So are the various papers that Huxl^ 
wrote in defence of Darwinism and the popular expositions of 
relativity by Eddington and Jeans. Some of the articles in the 
Granlhaloya of the THdian Library Association are of this class. 
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54 ELSUENTAFV MaT£SIAL 

Ccnlributions of an elementary nature which see^f to give an 
ftxtremeiy popular exposition of particular topic? in a form 
M^ich brings them to the level of the man in the street or even 
the child, not infrequently even in the form of stories—these 
we shaJI call Elementary Contributions or Contributions of the 
Roufth Class. This was caQed Sisu sawniia in Vedic tradition. 

Bxamplt: —An account of Raman Effect or of Origin of 
Spedes in any of the school or college magarines forrQS an 
Elementary Contribution. Some of the articles in the Croftthaiaya 
the BiHUtin of the Indian Library Association are of 
this class. 

55 Rbportjng Material 

Contributions of the news variety which simply state facts and 
occurrences without either giving the details of the research 
involved or so relating them to the already >:nown field of know¬ 
ledge as to bring them within the comprehension of non^ 
specialists. These we shall call Reporting Contributions or Con¬ 
tributions of the Fifth Pass. 

BratnpU:—T\t announcement of the new radiation in Noiurt 
(1928), in the NalunUssenschaften (1928) and in the Coin^. 
r«*d, (1928) are Reporting Contributions. Most of the material 
appearing in the BuUetin of the Indian Library Association are 
of this class. 

6 Occurrence of Different Standards 

It hai^ns however that these standards cannot be determined 
merely by the periodicals in which the articles occur, though 
certain periodicals have a greater density of one standard than 
another. Here are some examples. 

Periodicals like Nalitre, Noturwhseiisrhaffen, Couip. 

Saence, Current sdenee, and a host of German ones which begin 
with the word Silaungsberichti have the greatest density of 
Reporting Contributions, It sometimes happens that rqjorts of 
nascent thought occur also in the columns of an ordinary 
newspaper. Contributions devoted to the history or bibliography 
of t<^cs are all to be classed with reporting ones. 

The presidential addresses in (he Reports of the British Asso-. 
elation for Advancement of Science and the Proceedpigs of 
similar t^les in various other countries are outstanding examples 
of expository contributions. Such contributions occur also now 
and then in several periodicals ^hich divide their pages between 
them and research contributions. Sdeiice propress and Discovery 
are particularly rich in expository contributioDS. 
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In generaUa, aocia] sciences and humaoities, a large proportion 
of periodicaU conUm materials of the expository or reporting 
variety. 

So far as the sciences are concerned the periodicals which are 
rich in research contributions are the greatest in number. It ts 
they which figure mostly in the abstracting and other 
bibliographical periodicals. 

Seminal contributions are never assessed as such until time 
< renders their potency manifest. Hence we cannot expect any 
particular periodical or type of periodical to specialise in them. 
They are also few and far between by their very nature and 
get published anywhere—even in periodicals which are dominated 
by the fourth and fifth classes of standards—but more often in 
those of the second class. 

7 Three kinds of Secondary Units 

Thus we can at best break down each of the two primary units 
of bibliography into Hiree secondary units confined resi>ectivcly 
to materials of 

1. Prabhu Suhrith^ammita kind or Seminal cum Research 
kind; 

2 . Kanta sammita or Expository kind; and 

3. Sisu sammita or Elementary kind. 

71 Scope op World Subject Bibliography 

711 Kot Materiab of Elementary Kind 

There will not be any need to build World Subject B^lio* 
graphies for the third kind of materials for the simple reason 
that children and the mass among adults do not read materials 
in other lar^ages. It is only authors who write for children 
or for the common man who may look for models from beyond 
the seas. Their needs can be satisfied by the Omnibus Kational 
Bibliographies for materials of the elementary kiod, one for books 
and another for articles. 

7L2 Not Materials of Expository Kind 

The next question is whether World Subject Bibliographies 
are necessary for expository kind. The dominant users of ex^ 
pository articles are seldom specialists in the subject expounded 
though it is the specialists that produce them. If at ^1 a special* 
ist desires to have models from beyond the seas for his own 
exposition, he can draw the help from tiie Omnibus National 
Bibliographies for materials of the expository kind. 
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713 Not Materials of the Reporting Kind 
Articles of the rcportii^ variety form a difficulty. They I»ve 
momentary value. But they will soon be replac^ by articles 
of the seminal or research variety. Perhaps they may be omitted 
on another ground. They usually occur in periodicals which 
are virtually of the newspaper kind and are widely takeri in the 
world. They have also their annual indexes. They are thus well 
looked after and perhaps there is no need to load World Subject 
Bibliographies with their entries. As it can be seen from paper 
224, the present practice is not however to exclude them. We 
would recommend their exclusion, 

714 Materials of the Seminal and Research Kind 
Thus, pursuit along the lines of standard lands ua in the sugges¬ 
tion that World Subject Bibliographies may confine themselves 
CO materials of seminal and research nature. Will this restriction 
•slim down World Subject Bibliographies to at least half their 
present siae? This is a problem to be pursued by librametry. 

72 Scope of Omwisus Natioptai. Biblioceapsv 
As Omnibus National Biblit^aphy^ is usually multi-purpose, 
a modern State generally prefers to bring it out as a whole 
and not to split it. Perhaps a better plan in their case may not 
be so much to break them Into three kinds, but to indicate 
standard by putting a distinctive standard symbol against each 
entry. In the case of this class of bibliography, it has further 
to be examined (1) whether it should include articles of seminal 
and research kind; and (2) whether the articles of expository 
and elementary nature should be featured in the same bibliography 
as botics; or (3) whether articles and books should have inde¬ 
pendent bibliographies of their own. We advocate the third 
alternative. 

8 Technique for Decision of Standard 
81 Wilson's Example 

The dedsion about the standard of an article or a book Is not 
easy. It cannot be totally objective. In regard to current books, 
a method of deciding whether standard is popular or too severe is 
being experimeoted upon by H. W. Wilson & Co- for several 
years now. When I visited them in September 1950, I spent 
some time in finding out how they selected the titles for their 
Book review digest. A permanent staff uses its own experience 
in making a preliminary selection. Proof-copies of the selection 
are sent to a latge panel of public librarians for their rote .to Iw 
marked against each item. The slugs for the entries are kept 
standing fill the replies come. After the replies are collated, 

iso 
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th« slug^ of the rejected entries are melted down, while those of 
the retained entries are struck off and preserved for the successive 
cumulative editions. This is said to work fairly well for a uni- 
lingual bibliography, 

82 Stamping by National Bodies 
The question is whether a similar procedure is practicable to 
determine standards of micro-units of thought, to decide which 
materlab are of the right sundard for inclusion in World Subject 
Bibliographies. Perhaps the learned bodies in eadi nation should 
stamp the materials to be included in the latter—very much as 
the Indian Library Association does for the articles in its Annai^. 
Aa'iuining that this can be done, it has to be further examined 
how far this procedure will increase the time-lag in the appearance 
of the bibliography and, in pachcnlar, whether pre-natal docu¬ 
mentation, suggested by J. D. Beriial and outlined in greater 
detail by me in section 63 of paper 212, will be practicable. 
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Pssiodicals Pubushed m Isdia (paper 221 
1 Bibliography 


14:3155 Marathi Books. Bibuog&apby 


14:31S5»«44,N 

Maratli. Nagari 


2 Library Science 

Ak44,N 

Bciig. Lib. Asso. B. 

2w44,N4 

Ind Lil). 

2/>/44,N49 



5 Periodicals (Ceneral) 


502 Indulooy 

502.44,N 

J.o.t, -^sia. SiK. 0 . Beiig. 

502.44,NO 

Mei;i- o.t.r. Asia. Soc. o. Beog- 

502.44,N09 

Q-J.o-t. Myih. Soc. 

502.44,N1 

J.o.t. Bihar Kes- Soc. 

502.44,N17 

Ann. o.t. Bhand. 

Orient Inst- 

i02.44.N2 

J.o.t. Born. Branch, 
o.t.r. Asia. Soc. 

5CI2.44,N27 

An. o.t. Orient. Res. Uni. o. Mad. 

502.44,N3 

J.o.t. Rani, Vam>. Res, Inst. 

502.44,N32 

Sanshodak. 

502.44,N35 

Asia. Soc. 0 . Beng. Lett. 

502.44,N36 

Poona Orient. 

502.44,N37 

.4dyar Lib- B- 

502.44,N3ft 

New Ind. Antiq. 

502-44,N39 

B.o.t. Deccan Coll. Res. Inst. 

502.44,N39l 

J.o.t. Guj. Res. Soc, 

502.44,N392 

J.o, Sri Sankaragjr. Sri Rang. 

502.44,N393 

J.o.t, Tanj. Saras. Mahal Lib. 

502.44.N4 

An. 0 . Sri Venkates. Orient, Inst 

502-44,N43 

J.O.t. Ganga. Jha. Res. ln?t. 

502.44,N43 

J.o.t. Travan. Uni. Orient. Mss- Lil 

502-44,N48 

B.o.t. Govt Orient. Mss. Lib. Mad 


544 Inbiak Periodicals 


544015 Sanskrit 

544015,M 

Pandit- 

5440:5,N 

Sans. Sahit. Parish. 

544015,N2 

Udhyan. Pat, 
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5440152 Hindi 

5440152, M 

Nag. Prachap. Pat. 

5440152,N 

Saraswati. 

5440152,N2 

Madhuri. 

5440152,N28 

Veena. 

5440152,N3 

Bharat. Samachar. 

5440152,N33 

Hans. 

54401S2.N4 

Jan Mat. 

5440152,N4S 

Sam&char. 


5440154 Gujarati 

S440154,N 

Pustakalay. 


5440155 Maraihi 

544015 5,N' 

Puruahartha. 

54401 S5.N3 

Sahyadri. 

5440155,N4 

Hinda. 

5440155,1446 

Chitram. Jag. 

5440155,N47 

Kirloskar. 

5440135.M471 

Bharat. Prava. 


S440157 Bengali 

5440157,N 

Bharatvaraha. 

5440157.N2 

Vichitra, 


5440168 Urdu 

5440168,N 

Maaril. 

5440168,^^3 

BU. Saddi. 

5440168,N33 

Markaz. Itla. 

5440168,N4 

Nai Ziod. 

5440168,N47 

Itlaat. 


544033 Kanaresa 

544033,M 

Jay. Karnat. 

544033,M 

Prabud. Karnat. 


English 

544.M 

CaJ. Rev. 

544,N 

Hind. Rev. 

544,NO 

Ind, Rev. 

544.N07 

Mod. Rev. 

544.N1 

I.T. Coll. Luck. 

544,N17 

New Rev. 

544.N19 

Allah. Uni. M^. 

544,N2 

Ben. Hind. Uni. Mag. 

S44,N2I 

India. Delhi. 
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544,N2S 

Allah. Uni. Stud. 

544,N26 

Thought. 

544,N27 

Gaz. 0 . Ind. 

S44.N28 

Ulus, Week, o. Ind. 

544.?4281 

J.o. Mad. Uni. 

544,N282 

Triveni. 

544,N3 

Arya. Path. 

544, N31 

Mayur. Chron. 

544,N32 

J-o.i- Anamaf. Uni. 

544,14321 

J.o.t. Uui. 0 . Bom. 

544,N33 

Harijaii 

544,N33l 

J.o.t. Osn^i. Uni. 

544,N34 

Viswa Bharati. 

S44N35 

Jnd. Inform. 

544,N3S1 

Nag. Uni. J. 

S44,N37 

Ind, Aff. 

544,N38 

Mys. Inform. B. 

544,N4 

Bom. Inform. 

544,N40 

Bom. Uni. B. 

544.\'401 

Half yr. J.o. Mys. Uni. 

544,^44 

Orissa Rev. 

S44,N441 

Pat. Uni. J. 

.S44.N4S 

Forum. 

.544,N47 

Carr. Today. 

544,N471 

Coimbatore Time. 

544,N472 

Mad. Infonn. 

.S44,M473 

India. 

i44,\474 

Orient. Him. Week. 

544,>J4S 

Assam Infonn. 

344,N4Sl 

Caravan. 

544,M4^ 

G.M.I. New. Bom. 

544,N433 

Ind. Digest. 

544, N49 

Amer. New. File. 

544.N’491 

Ind. a. Israel. 

544.N492 

Ind. Read. Digest. 

J44,N493 

Tntell. Digest. 

544,N494 

March o. Ind. 

544,,V495 

People. 

j.W,N496 

j44,>^497 

Prepress. 

Thoi^ht. 

544,N498 

World. Fed. 


64 Museums 

B.o.t. Mad. Govt. Mus. 

J.o. Ind. Mu8- 

B.o.t. Baroda Sta. Mus. a. Piet 
GaU. 


64«44,N 

64>«44,N3 

64«44,>;4 
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Api«44,N3 

Aitf44,Nl 

Ain44,NI4 

A/u44,NI4l 

A»i44,K18 

A»f44,K2 

Ai«44,N28 

Au/^K.NS 

Ai»44.K3l 

A«i44.N3U 

A«e44,N312 

A»;i44,N32 

A«/44,N32l 

A;n44,N33 

Ajh44,N331 

AmHN34 

A>u44,N341 

Aih44.K35 

AiiM.mSL 

Am44,N352 

Ai«44,N353 

A>n44,N354 

A«i44.N58 

At»44,N4 

A»(44,N48 

Awi44,K481 


A Science (General) 

Ind. Kc, Abst. 

J.o.t. Dept. 0 . Sc. Cal. Unu 
/.o.t. Ind, Inst, o. Sc. 

Proc. o.t. Ind. Sc. Cong. 

Trans, o.t. Bose Res, Inst. 

Half yr, J.o.t. Mys. Uni. 

Science. 

Mag. o.t.r. Inst. o. Sc. 

B. Acad. Sc. 0 . U.P. 

Proc. o.t. Acad. Sc. 

Proc. o.t. Nat. Acad. Sc. 

Ind- Phy. Math. J. 

J.o.t. Uni. Bom. Phy. a. Bio. Sc- 
Cur. Sc- 

J.o.t. Uni. Bom. Phy. a. Bio. Sc. 
Mem. o.t. Ind. Inst. o. Sc. 

Proc. o,t. Ind. Acad. o. Sc, 
J.o.t. R. Asia. Soc. o. Beng. Sc., 
J-o. Sc. 3- Tech. 

Proc. o.t. Nat. Inst. o. Sc. o. Ind. 
Sc. A. Cult. 

Trans, o.t. Nat. Inst, o. Sc- o. Ind. 
Q.J.o. Ind. Inst, o. Sc. 

J.o.t. Sc. Oub. Cal. 

B.o. Acad. 0. Sc. Bang. 

Sc, a. Engg. 


Bi»44.N 

Biif44,N0 

BiuM.m 


B28in44,N 

B28m44.N4 


C*n44,N 


B Mathematics 

J.o.t. Ind. Math. Soc. 

B.o.t. Cal. Math. Soc- 
Proc. o.t. Banam Math, Soc- 
Math. Stud. 

B28 Statistics 

. Sankhya, 

B.o.t. Cal. Statist, Asso. 


C Physics 
Ind. J.o, Phy. 
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Djh44,M8 

U«i44,N 

Df«44,N2 

Di«44,N29 

D;.j44,N.^ 

Dm44,N36 

ni/»44,.V4 

D?//44,N’44 


f)lj«44.N 




l)2flm44.N 

|■)2wl44,N 


l>4nm44,N 
1>41 1/n44,jN3 


1)43j«44,N 

T>+3jh44,N4 

I>43«i44.N47 

|)4.V«44.y49 


lM»i44,N 


T:»6;6»hM,N 
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D Engineering 

Ind. Eng. 

Ind. a. East. Eng. 

J.o.t, Ind. Inst. o. Ei^. 

J.o.l. Asso. 0. Eng. 

Q. Tech. B. 

Mad. Ei^. Coll. Mag. 

J.o.t. Ind. Soe. Eng. 

Baroda Eng. Ser. Asso. Mag. 

J.o.t. Cent. Board o. Irt, Simla. 

DI BUII.DINO 
Build. Gas. 

D16 CoNcasTB 
Ind. Cone. J. 

D2 Imication 

AbsL o.t. Cent. Board o. Irr. Simla. 
Q. B. o.t. Govt. 0 . Ind. Cent. Board 
0 . Irr. Simla, 

0411 Roads 
Ind. Road. 

J.o.t. Ind. Road Cong. 

D43 Air Transport 

Ind. Avia. 

Ind. Air. 

Ind. Sky. 

Vaynpath. 

D6 Mechanical ErraiNSERmc 

Ind. Elect. Mech. Eng. J. 

D6:6 Machinery 

Ind. Mach. Market. 

D62125' Ball Bearings 


a)62l25M/44,N 


J.o. Ball Bear. 
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D65«j44,N 

D65w44,N4 

D66/fi44,N 

D6&3«44,N 

D666wHN4 

DS6f;/44,N 

£n>44.N 

£7m44,N‘ 

E7»«44,N 
E7ff j44,N4 

FwjHN* 

Fm44,N3 

F,h44,N4 

Fl91wHN 

FI9Im44.N3 

>'191w44,N4 

F555»t44.K 

F5897«i44,K 

F9496jn44,N 


P. N. Kaula akd R. S. Saxewa 
D65 EtEcraoNic Engineering 

Electrotcclwics. 

EIcctrou. Measure. 

D66 Elbctsical Engineering 

J.o.t. EIccL Dept. Govt. o. Mad. 

DOCS Wireless 

Rad. News. 

Rad. Time o. Ind. 

D86 Sewage 

Proc. o.t. Wat. Log. Board. Punj. 

E C^emist^y 
' J.o.t. Ind. Chcm. Soc. 

E7 BlOCHBMrSTRY 

Ana. Rev. o. Biochcm. a. Allied Res. 
i. lad. 

Ann. Rev. o.t Soc. o. Biochcm. 

Proc. o.t. Soc. 0 . Biochem. 

F Technology 
Tisco Rev, 

Indus, a. New. Ed. o.t 
J.o.t. Ind. Chem. Soc. 

J.o. Sc. a. Indus. Res. 

F191 Metals 

Trans, o.t. Min. Geo. Metal, Inst. 

0. led. 

Trans, o.t. Geo. Min. Metal, Soc. >- 
Ind. 

Trans, o.t Ind. Inst. o. Metal. 

F555 Prtsoleuu 
Bar. Shell New, 

V 

F5g97 Tanking 
Tanner, 

F949d Soaps 
Ind. Soap. J. 
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FJ341 Sugar 


Fj^2ffl44,K' 

J.o. Sc. a. Tech. 

KJ341»f44,N3 

Proc. o.t. Aim. Conv. o. Sug. Tech. 
A$$o. Ind. 

FJ34I.//44,N38 

Ind. Sug. Cal. 

frj341/„44,N4 

Ind. Sug. Kanpur. 

G Biology 

G»n44,M 

Uoni- Natiir. Hist. Mag. 

Gw44,N 

Proc. o.t. Ind. Acad. o. Sc. Sec. B. 

CirnUm 

J.o.t. Bcng. Nantr. HUt, Soc. 

G/»44,N27 

B.o.t, Mad. Govt. Mus. Natitr. Hist 
Sec. 

rrt,*44.N3 

J.o.t. Uni. Bom. Bic. Sc. 

G«i44,*V4 

Cal. J.o. Natur. Hist, 

G>/f44,N42 

Prakrit!. 

G:5 Ecology 

Gr.WHN 

J.o.t. Ind. Ecol. Soc. 

G:5m44,N4 

Ind. Ecol. 

G:6 Grnstics 


Ind. J.c. Gene. Plant Breed. 

H Geology 

H«HM 

1 Mem. Geo. Sur. Ind. 

H«44,M6 

Pa). Ind. Geo. Sur. Ind. 

H»*44,M68 

Rec. Geo, Sur. Ind. 

Hm44,M9 

Kec. Mys. Geo. Dept. 

H«44,N 

Ind. J.o. Geo. 

Hm44.N2 

J.o.t. Hyder. Geo. Sur. 

Hm44,N3 

B, Hyder. Geo. Sur. 

H»«44.N30 

Q.J.o.t. Geo. Mm. Metal. Soc. o. 
India. 

H«44,M37 

B.o.t. Geo. Min, Metal, Soc. o- 
India. 

Hw44,N4 

Notes a. News. Mm. Geo. 

Meta). Inst. o. Ind, 

HI Mineralogy 

Hlm44.N 

Trans, o.t Min, Geo. Inst. o. Ind. 

Hli»44.N4 

Ind. Min. o.t, Geo. Sur. o. Ind. 

« 
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a«*44,N 

Jin44,NI 

I«<44,N2 


#«.44,N 

f«44,N4 

' iiM.m 
w44,M85 
w44,N 
* m44,N0 
m44,N05 
' in44.N06 
pm44,N08 
irj44»N09 
Jm44,Nl 
;u44,N*14 
«|44,NI5 
Jw44,Nl6 
Jw44,hrj9 
J»»44,N2 
J».44,N25 
J«j44,N26 
Jm44,N3 
Jm44.N311 
J»44,N312 
Ji.i44,N33 
J,m44,X3$ 


Jw44,N39 

Jw44.V391 

J«44.N43 
J«44,N45 
J()^44,N46 
Jw44,N46l * 
J»j*44.N47 

J«44,N471 

J«44,N4Ji 

J><*44,N48l 


I BoUny 

Rec. Bot- Sur- o. Jnd. 

B. Bot. Soc. Beng. 
j.o.t. Ind. Bot. Soc. 

J.o.f. Ind. Bot. 

J A^culture 

Agr. Statist, o. Ind. 

Tab. Agr. Statist. Assaoi. 

J.o.t. Ind. Soc. Agr, Statist. 

Trans, o.t. Agr. a. Hoft. Soc, o. Cal. 
B.o.t. Dept. 0 . Agf. Bom- 
Mufid Mnz. Agr. J. 

Plant. Gaa. Ann. 

Plant. Cbron. Mad. 

Proc. o.t. Board o. Agr. Ind. 

Agr. J.o. Ind. 

Poona Agr. Coll. Mag. 

Setki a. Secka 
Mad. Agr.'J. 
lad. Agr. World, 

Plant J .a. Agr. 

Mys. Agr. Callen. 

J.o.t, Mys. Agr, a. Experl. Union. 
Mys. Agr. J. 

Allah. Fami. 

Agr. Cell. Mag. Kag. 

J.o.t. Trich. Di|t, ,^r. Asso. 

Hyder. Farm. 

Ind, J.o. Agr. Sc. 

Kisan. 

Proc. o.t. Meet. o. Crop. a. Soil 
Wing. o.t. Board a. .-^r. a. Animal 
Husband. Ind. 

Agr. Coll. Stud. Union. Mag. 
Krishna. Katha. 

Ind. Farm. 

Ind. J.o. Hort. 

Krish^. 

Agr. Sit. i. Ind, 

Konk. Krishi. 

Agr. News Letter. 

Apli. Shet. 

Kheti. 

Shetkari. 
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Ji»44.N?4a2 

Sh«t. Sam. 

J«i44,N483 

Kis. K. Chit. 


Kish. San. 


Bih. Hort. Goc. 

J»i*44.N49l 

Kis. Sam. 

.rw44,N492 

Kh«d. Band. 


J: 2 Manure 

J:3;,j44,N 

Fact. 

J: 2»u44,N4 

Comp. B, 


J: 4 Disease. Plant 

J:4m44,N 

Ind. Phytopath. 

J : 7 Harvesting 

J:7fw44,N 

E.st, 0 . Area Yield o. Prin. Crop. i. 


Ind. 


J:£. Chemistry. AcaicuLTuse 


J: Ew44,N 

Meni. o.t. Dept. o. Agr. i. Ind. Cheirj. 
Ser. 

J: l»ii44,M 

J;I- Botany. Agriculture 

, Mem, o.L Dept. o. Agr. i. Ind. Barter. 

Ser. 


J451 Tea 

;45lTi«44.M 

J45l;i<44,N 

Ind- Ten Statist. 

Q.J.o.t. Ind. Tea Asso. 

J452i>;44,N 

J452 Tobacco 

B.o.t. Ind. Tobac. Asso. 

J481/«44.N 

j4Slifl44,K 

;4aiw44.M4 

J481 Coffee 

Ind, Coff. Statist. 

B.o.t. Ind. Coff. Board. 

B.o.t. Coff. Exp. Station, Bang. 

["l&f»«44.N 

J7l8fw44,M 

T74Ibm44,N 

j741m44.N" 

J741»/44,K3 

j74lw»44.M4 

J7I8 Rubber 

Ind. Hub. Statist. 

Ind. Rub. World. 

^741 Jute 

Abst. o.t. Ind. Cent. Jute Com- 
Jute J. Cal. 

B.o.t. Ind. Cent. Jute Com. 

Jute B. * 
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J771 COTTOH 

j77lan;44,N 

Abst. Prop. o.t. Ind. Cent. Cott, 

J771«;44,N 

!nd, Cott. Grow- Rev- 

J982 Coconut 

j982;,i44,N 

B.i.b.t. Ind. Cent. Cocon. Com. 

J982j»44,N4 

Ind. Cocon. J. 

JA Forestry 


Ind. Forest. 

/A;M44,^^ 

Ind. Forest, B. 

JArH44,NI 

Ind. Forest. Rec. 

JA>«44.N2 

Jun^lewallah. 

JAj//44,N*3 

Ind. Wild Life. 

JAj/i+4,N4 

Ind. Forest, Dehra. 

K Zoology 

Kw44,M 

Rec o.t Ind. Zoo. Mus. 

Kw44,N 

Mem. o.t. Ind. Zoo. Mus. 

Kfft44,N0 

Rec. o.t. Ind. Mus. 

K«;44.N07 

Mem. o.t. Ind. Mus. 

KNi44,N09 

T.o. Ent, L Zoo. 

K»i44,N4 

f^roc- o.t, Zoo- Soc. o. Beng. 
K86 Insscta 

K86a»H2,N 

Cat- 0 - Ind. Insect,^ 

K86w44,N 

Ind. J.o. Ent. 

K86w44,N4 

Mem. o.t. Ent. Soc. o. Ind. 

L Medicine 

L)h44.M 

Ind. Med. Gae. 

Ljh44,M8 

Ind. Med. Rec. 

X.w44,M84 

Sc. Mem, By. Med. Office, o.t. 
Ann. 0 . Ind. 

Lm44,N 

Cal. Med. J. 

U«44,N0 

Ind. Med. J. 

hnM.1^1 

Ind, J.o, Med. Res. 

Lw44,N2 

Jnd. Med, Res, Mem. 

T-m44,N21 

Mad. Med. Coll, Mag. 

L;h44,N26 

J.o.t, Christ. Med. Asso. □. Ind 

L»«44,N261 

Patna J.o. Mcd. 

I.»«44,N'27 

B.o.t, Med. Direct, o- lad. 

Lm44.N271 

J.o.t. Ind- Red Cr. Soc. 

Lm44.N29 

B.o.f. South Ind. Med. Union. 

L»n44,N3 

Ihd. Med- Rev. 
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Lm44,N,M 

L/w44,X33 

L«i44,N38 

L«,44,N3P 

Ljh44,N4 

I,,;,44,W41 

L„i44,N45 

T-W44.N47 

L;n44,N48 

Lm44,N48l 

Lr«44,N49 

j.„,44,N40I 


L:3m44>' 
L: 3/»44,H4 


J.o.t. Ind. Med. Asso. 

Med. Dig. 

Cal. Med. Rev. 

Bang. Pub. Heal- J. 

Iml. Heal. Gaz. 

Alin. o. Biocheni. a. Hxper. Med. 
J.o.t. lud. Ami. Med. Corps. 

Ind. J.o. Med. Sc. 

Heal. Orient. Watchman. 
Sanjeevan. 

Arog. Mandir. 

Heal. a. Wealth. 

L:3 Physiolocv 

J.o.t. Physiol Soc- o, Ind. 

Ind. Physiol. 

L:4 Disease 


L: 4; 1 Nursing 

L!4;1j?j 44,N‘ Nnrs. J.o. Ind. 

L:4:625 RAJ>toTHERA?Y 
L>: 4:625fH44,N Ind. J - o. Radiother. 

1.: 4; 7 Surgery 

L: 4: 7mi 44,H Antiseptic. 

L:4:7«i44,N3 Med. Surg. Sura- 

L:4:7iimI 4,N31 • Ind. J.o. Surg. 

L:421 ruKKECULOSis 

L:421»j 44,N J.o.t. Tub. Asso. o. Bei^. 

' L:5 Public Health 

L:5/»i44,N Peop. Heal. 

L:573 Pood 

L:573«<44,N Pood a. Nutr. 

L:573«.44,N4 Pood B. 

h ! 57s3h^ 44.N47 Ind- Food Pack. 

L:573m44.N49 .Aliar. 

L:6 PllARHACOGNOSY 

L:6<«44,N Ind. a. East. Chem. 

L:68 Phaimacy 

L:68»i44.N Ind. J.o. Phanti. o.t 

Ind. Pharm. Asso. 
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L:68»«44,N3 

C:68»«44.N4 

Ind, J.o. Pharm. o.t. U.P. Phann. 
Asso. 

Ind. Pharm. 


L185 Eve 

Lia5>?(44,H 

Ind. J.O- Ophth. 


L214 Teeth 

L2l4:4w44,N 

L2l4;4,rt44,N4 

J.o. Ind, Dent. Asso. 

Ind. Dent- Rev. 


L32 Heart 

L32mHW 

Ind. Heart J. 


L35:4261 Maiw^ria 

L35:4261«44,N 
L3S: 4261wi44,N3 
U5:4261we44,N4 

Rec. o.t. Malar. Sur- o. Ind. 

J.o.t. Malar. Inst, o- Ind, 

Ind. J.o. Malar. 

L54 

: 57 Personal Hygiene, Sex 

L54:57?»44,N 

Marr. Hj^- 


L55:3 Obstetrics 

L55:3<m44,N 

J.o. Obst. a. Gynae, Soc. o. Morth. 
Ind. 


L55:4 WoMRN Disease 

L5,S:4,n44,N 

L55:4t»44,N3 

J.o.t. Asso. Med. Women i. Ind. 

Ind. J.o. Ven, Dis, a. Dermat. 


1^:4 Disease. Skiv 
Lepr, i. Uxd. 

I.cpr. Rev. 

1.91 Crildrun 
Ind. J.n. Pediai, 

Child. Wei. T. Ind. 

LL Hokkopatiiy 
Mad. Homeopa. J. 

M Useful Arts 

Dhand. Shilcsh. Mas. 
B.o.t. Iiid. Scajid. Inst. 

M13 Paper Making 
M13»«44,N Ind, Pulp a. Pap. 

7A 


U7:4w44.N 

LB7:4«44,N3 


L91«44,N 

L9Iw44,N3 


LL«44,N 


Mi«44,N 

Mw44,N4 



Wui44,Vi 


M71»J/44,N2 

M7bu44,N28 

M7Iim44.KJ 

^f7Tw4t.^^4 


M9Si«44,N 


MK«i44.i^ 

MK«<44,N2 

MKi«HN3 

MKi»44.N‘3I 

MK;n44.N33 

MKm44.U26 


MKi«44,N4 


MK3Im44,>r 

MK3I</t44,h?2 

MK3Iw44.N3 

MK31m44,N4 

MK31«i44,^^48 


MK332»»44,N 

MK332»«44,N4 


ArK3S»/44.N 


.MK442>«44,N 


MK611j«44.M 


MfCSnm44,N 
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M7 TpxTrLss 
Ind. Tex. J. 

M7l Cotton Tkxtjlbs 

lioHi. Cott. Ann. 

Twli. B. S.A. 

Tech. B. S.B. 

Tech. Cip. 

Peview. 

M95 PHOTOflBAri!V 
Kod. Ind. Ma^». 

MfC Akjmal HusSandby 
Vet- Mag. 

Ind. Vet. J. 

Agr. a. Li vest. i. Iiid. 

Ind. J.o. Vet, Sc. 

Agr. a. Anini. Hush, {. Ind. 

Proc. o,t. Meet, o,t. Arnm. Ha«b, 
Wing, o.t Board, o. Agr. a. Anim. 
Husb. Delhi. 

Mad. Vet. Coll. Med. Asso. 

MK,H Dairy Scirncc 
J.o. Dairy Sc. 

J.o.f, Cent. Bureau o-f Anim. Husb, 
a, Dairy, i. tnd. 

Iu<I. Dairynaii, 

Mon. B.o. Bang. Dairy Catt. Soc. 

Ind. J.o. Dairy Sc. 

MK332 Fish 

B.o.t. Mad. Fish. Bureau. 

B. Dept. o. Fish. Baroda. 

MK35 Poor,TRY 
Tjid. PfMlt. Gas. 

MK442 HoRSB 
Horse, i. lud. 

MK6U Bee 
Ind. Bee. J. 

MKSn Lac 

B.o.t. Ind. Lac Res. Inst. 
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a2«44,N 


Nm44,N 


N02m44,N 

N02«i44,N2 

NCa«44,N4 


Nlm44,N 


Oi»44,N 


0155»h44,N 


031«44,Ni 


Q2i»44,N 

Q2«44,N2 

Q2«44,N27 

Q2«44,N3 

Q2«44,N4 


Q3«44,N 


Q4w44,N 

Q4f«44,N5 


QSrnUM 

Q6m44.^ 

Q6«44,N4« 


Q7w44,N 

Q7«44,K2 


h Mysticism 
DiT. Life. 

N Fine Arts 
SiJpi. 

N02 IxDiAN Ast 

Roop. Lekh. 

Rupsm. 

Marg. 

NX Architectusb 

J.o.t. lad. Inst. o. Arch. 
0 Literature 
Ind. P-E.N. 

0155 MARATHr 
Parag. 

031 Tamil 
Tam. Poshil. 

Q Religion 
Q2 Hmuucsw 
Ram. a. Kami. 

Vaid. Dhar, 

Kaiyan. 

Kal. Kalpat. 

Advent. 

Q3 Jainism 
Jain. SiddJi. Bhas. 

Q4 BoooHisM 
Buddh. Duta. 

Step. Slones, 

Q6 Christianity 

Nat. OiTist. Couii. Rev. 
United Chur. Rev. 

Voice. 

Mash. A^va^. 

Q7 IsuM 
Muslim Rev. 

Isl. Cult. 
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Q78M9 Ahamadiyas 


Q78M9m44,N 

Rev. 0 . Rel. 

QM75 Theosophy 

QM75w44,M 

Th^osophist. 

gM75«44,N 

Theos. Mow. 


R Philosophy 

Rm44,M 

Maha. Bodh. 

I<»»44,N 

Phil. Q. 

KwHN3 

Rev- 0 . PliU. a. Rd. 

R6 Indian Philosophy 

P6m44,N 

Ved. Kesri. 

R66 'Advaita 

K66wi44,N 

Prab, Bharat- 
S Psycho i<^y 

S«HN 

Ind. J.o. Psych. 

S5 Sex 

S5w44,N 

Ind J.o. Sex. 


SM95 Psycno*ANAi.Ysrs 

SM95«44,N 

Samika. 

T Education 

‘rw44,N 

Teach. J. 

'l‘i«44,N2 

nUucation. 

'nK44,N24 

Prof. 0 . Edu- 

Xm44,N2 

Stud. Out. New. Sheet. 

Tj»*44,N29 

Teachinf. 

'rm44,N3 

B.o.t. Teach, Tr, Dept. Un. o. Cal. 

Tw44,N39 

Bharat Vid. 

•1,h44,N4 

Benf. Edu. Gax- 

Tm44,N46 

Moo. B.o.t Dept. 0 . Echi. Govt. o. 
Ind. 

r»M.^A6l 

Shal. Pat. 

T»44,N47 

Shikshok, 

T»»44.N49 

Adv. 0 - Edu. 

T0Q6 Christian Educatjoh 

T0Qe«44,N 

Christ. Edu. 


T15 Prr Secondary Education 

T1«44,N 

Frath. Shiksh. 


r? 
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'i'68m44,N' 


U»«44,N 

Um44,N3 


U11/«44,N 


L:2ih44.N0 


U25;«44,N 


U2562/;f44.M 


U2$»/44.M 

U2«;n4-I,M7 

L2J^>/44,MO 

i;2Sw44.M2 

U28»i44.X27 

t;28^«44.N28 

i:28/»44,N3 

C28;ff44,N30 


U2$1;h44,M 

U281mi44,N 


U282<«44.>4 

U282m44,N2 


U2fi55N*44,M 

U283S»ff44,M9 


P. N. Kaula and R. S. Saxena 

T3 Adiw.t Education 

JimI. J , 0 . AcIuU. Edii. 

TC8 liDUCATlON, lU.IND 
I)eciavaM. 

U Geography 
lud. Ge<^. J. 

Cal- Ceog- Rev. 

UU Cartc*crapiiv 

Map- Pill). Office. Work, 

U2 Physical Geography 

Profe>is. Pap. Siir. o. Iml. 

Rev, SiiT. o. fjid. 

U25 Oceanography 
Oceanite. 

U2562 Currents 

Tule Tab, o.t. lud. Ocean. 

U28 Mktborolocy 

Mfiipi. Meieor. a. Seisino. Obs. 

Mem. Ind, Meteor. iJqit- Poona. 
Meteor, i. Mys. 

Mys- Meteor. Mem. 

Mem. o.t. Ind, Meieor. Dept. 

Sc. Motes, Ind. Meteor, Dept. Poona. 
Sc. Notes. Ind. Meteor. Dept. Delhi. 
J.o.t. Osman. Un. Coll. Nizam, Obs, 
Sc. Notes o.t- Ind- Meteor. Dept. 

U28I Weather 

Ind. Wealh. Rev. Ind. Meteor. De|>t. 
Poona. 

Ind, Weath. Rev. 

U282 Atmosphere 

Up. Air Data. Ind. Mcieor. Dept, 
Poona. 

Up. Air Data. Ind. Meteor. Dept. 
Delhi. 

U285S RAiHFAt.1. 

Memo. Snow. a. Rain’ 

73aily Rain. o. Ind. 
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lJ2855wi44.M92 

U2S5Sh*44,N 

U296wf44,N 


V1«44,N 


V2«44,N 

V2»44,N2 

V2w44.N2S 

V2m44,N26 

V2m44,N4 

V2»«44,N46 


M«ino. o. Rain. a. Weath, Cond. 
o. Ind. 

Mon. Rain, o. Ind, 

U296 lOKOSPHRSF 
lono, Data. 

V Hifltor 7 
VI World History 
For. R«v. 

V2 Indian History 

J. o. Bharat Itl. Sain. Hand. 

J, 0 . Ind. Hist. 

Ind'. Hist. Q. 

J.o.t. Andhra Hist. Rag. Soc. 

Ind. Q. 

Const. Assent, Ind. Debates. 


V2:190S8»h44,N 
V2:19073«i4A.H 


V2:26«i44.N 

V2j26»«44,N3 


V2:7«i44,N 

V2:7w44,N4 


V2:72i«44,M 


V2:19 Foreign Policy India 

Ind, Soviet J. 

Ind. a. Anier. 

V2:26 Local Government. Indta 
Cal. Miini. Gaz. 

Q.J.o.t, r,ocal-Self Govt. Inst Ind. 

V2:7 Abcuasouk;v. India 

Mem. o.t Archaeo. Sur. o. Ind, 
Ancient Ind. 

V2:72 Epigrams y. India 

Epi. Ind. a. Rec. o.t Archaeo. 
Sur. o. Ind. 


V2;73»44.N 


V2:8nP».N 

V231m44.H 

V231«44,N3 

V236w44,N 


V2:73 Kumj.smatics 

J.o.t Hiimis. Soc, o. Ind. 
V2:8 Abchivks. India 
• Ind. Archives. 

V23I Bombay. IUstory 

Boni. I-egTs. Conn. Debate. 
Bom. Lcfris. Assem. Debate. 

V236 Panjar. History 

J.o.t Panj. Un. Hist. Soc. 
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V252 Urrf.if Pradesh. HiyroRv 

V252f;44,N 

J.o.t. U.P. Hist. Soc. 

V262 Bengal 

V262>/t44,N 

Beng-. Past a. Pres. 

W PoUtieal Science 

Wi/i44,N 

Ind, J-o. Pelt. Sc. 

X Economics 

XiJ«44,N 

Week. B o. Statist. 

X#Mi44,N2 

Statist. Abst. f. Br. Ind. 

Xfi«44,N4 

B-O.t, Bureau o. Eco. a. Statist. 

Xj/u44.N4S 

Mon. Abst. 0 . Statist. 

Xi)n44.N49 

Rec. a. Statist. 

X»«44,M 

Capital. 

Xm44,M 

Coinmetce. 

Xm44.Nl 

Mys. Eco. J. 

Xm44,N16 

Ind- J.o. Eco. 

Xw44,N2 

Ind- Finan- 

X»i44.N3 

Mon. Sur. o. Bus. CoikI. i. Ind. 

Xw44,N39 

Ind. Eco. 

Xw44,N4 

Naya. Dehati. 

Xh(44.N42 

Conun- a. Indus. 

X,»44,N43 

East. Eco. 

XuiA4.K45 

Arth, Jagat. 

Xia44,N46 

Artha- 

Xm(44,H46 

Eco. Baro. 

Xw44,N462 

South Ind. J. Eco. 

X«44,N47 

Tala Q. 

Xi>t44,N4e 

Hyder. Govt. B.o. Eco. Aff. 

X«,44,N49 

Mys. Eco. Rev. 

Xw44,K491 

Eco. Week. 

X:236 Pah JAB 

X:236w44,N 

■Ji Mon- Sur, o. Eco, Cond. i. East Pj 

Xr322 Land 

X:322«44,N 

Land. J. 

X;5 COUHEACB 

X:5j«i44,N 

J.o. Comni. a. Statist. 

X : ls«44,>‘r3 

Acet, Inland Tr- o. Ind- 

X:5m44,N 

J.o.t. Ind. Merch. Cham. 

X:5m44,N3 

Cirr. Quot, o,t. Bom, 

Oiam. 0. Comm. 

SO 
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X t 5m44,N33 

ComiD. Gr2. 

X:5h«44.N37 

Comnt. B - 

X;5w44,N4 

Bom. Time a.J.o. Comm. 

X:5w44,N46 

Vyap. Maliar. 

X:5m44,N47 

Vyap. Ud. 

X:5«44,N48 

llm. Week. 

X:5»h44,N481 

Ind, J.o. Comm. 

X:S»44,N49 

Vyap. Shim. 

X: 51 Marketinc 

X:51m44,N 

Ind, Mark. Rev. 

X:51;«44,N4 

For. Mark. Rev. 

X:517 Monopoly 

X:517—7(Sj;«44,N 

Whol, Price 0 . Cer. 

Stap. Art. 0 . Tr. j. Ind. 

X;536 Import Duty 


Ind. Cast. Rcvemie. 

* 

X;54e:Z Trade Mark 

X:54<:Zm44,N 

Tr. Mark J. 

X:S4«:Zw4'»,N4 

Pat. Design a. Tp. Mark Rev. 

X: 

54 Intbrnatiokai. Tradb 

X:S4«44,N 

Ind- Tr. J. 

X:S4w44.K4 

Ind. Tr. 12. 

X: 54j.«44,M 

Re^^ o.t. Tr, o. Ind. 

K;S4fm44.N 

Acet. Sea, Tr. a. Nav. o. Ind. 

X:54j»j44,N3 

Acer. Coast. Tr, a. Nav. o- Br. 

X: 54^i»44,N32 

Ann. Sl Sea. Tr. o. Br, Ind. 

X:545 Exports 

X:545w44,N 

Bajmerji. Mon. Ret. o. Shell. 
Export, f. Cal. 

Xj545m44,N4 

Ind. Export. 

X: 9 Labour 

X:9i«44,N 

Lab. Gaz. 

X:9m44.K4 

Ind. Lab. Gaz. 

X ;9w44,N48 

Lab. InteU. 

X4 Transport 

X4^i«44,N4 

Transp. Statist. 

X4«44,N 

Transp. Cominu. Mon. 

X4»«44,N46 

Mon. Svr. o. Transp. a. Commu 
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X4i5 Railways 

X415»j44,N 

East IikI. Rail. Mag. 

X41S»44,N4 

liicl. Rail. Gax. 


X42 Water Transport 

X42^fn44,N 

Kct. 0 . Wrecks a. Casual. 


i. ItkI. Water. 


X6 Finance 

X&m44,N 

Statist. Sum. o.t, Reser. Bank o. 


Icid. 

X6wi44,N 

Pinan. New. 

X6;k44,N4 

Reser. Bank o. India. B. 


X62 Banking 

X62rm44,N 

Statist. Tai.>. Pel. t. Bank, i, Ind, 


X8 Insurance 

X8ki44,N 

Insur. World. 

1 

X9 Industries 

X9j««44,K 

Mon. Statist, o.t. Pro. o. Indus. 


0 . Ind. 

X9i«#l,N 

Cdyama. 

X9m44,N3 

Indus. Ind. 

X9«44,N38 

Ind. Indus. 

X9»n44,N4 

Indus, a. Supp. B, 

X9»»44,Nr49 

Indm. Court Rep. 

X9FJ341:51 Marketing, Sugar 

X9Fj34l:51m44,N (nir. Mark. Rev, 


X9PJ718 Rubber Industry 

X9FJ718«4l,M 

JJunlop Gaz. 

X9J Agricultural Economics 

X9jw44,N 

* J.o. Farm Eco. 

X9Jm44.N4 

Ind. J, 0. Agr. Eco. 

X9J771 

: 54 Tktbrhationai. Trade. Cotton 

X9j77Iw»44,N 

Raw Cott, Tr. Statist. 


X9M7I Cotton Industry 

X9M71w44,N 

Mon. Statist, o. Cott. Spin. a. 


Weav. i. Ind. Mills. 

X9M71:54 Intrrnat/onal Trade, Cotton Tbktilr 

X9M72:54«44,N 

J^ev, o.t. St. 0 . For. Tr, i. Ind. 


Cott. 
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X9MJ452:5l Marketing. Tob.'VCCO 
X9MJ452 : 51»/i44,N Guntur Toba. Mark. Com. B. 


X9^[J74l Jute Industry 


X9MJ741jni44,N 

X9MJ74lm44,N 

Mon. Sum. o. Jute a. Guil 
Statist. 

B.o.t Iml. Cent. Jute. Com, 


XM25 CO-OI'CRATION 

XM2S>«44,N 

XM25Mi44,Nl 

XM25p«44,NI5 

XM2Sm44,N17 

XM25in44,N2 

XM25m«44,N24 

XM25»i44,K3 

XM25t»»44,N4 

Mad. J.o. Coop. 
liti'n'. Cwt>. J. 

J-o.t. Coop. 

Horn. CfiO|). Q. 

Biliar a. Orissa Coop. J. 

U.P. Coop. J. 
ind. Coop. Rev. 

Orissa Coop, J. 

XM55 Joint Stock Company 

XM55«i44,>J 

Jt. Stock Coinp- 


Y1 Sociolosr 

Vli«44.M 

Yli»44,N 

Yli»44,N3 

Yl»i44,N4 

Ind. Soc- Re(- 
Soc. Ser. Q. 

Ind, CuJc 

I lid. J.o. Soc. Work. 


YllS Woken 

Y115w44,N 

Yll5i«44,N‘4 

B.o. Nat, Coun. Women i. Ind. 
Jnd. Women. Mag;. 


Y131 Rural Sociology 

YUI;h44,N 

Y131»h44,N4 

Y131;h44,X46 

Y131i«44,N47 

Y131»«44,N49 

Rur. Ind. 

Gram. Sudh. 

Gram. Ud- Pat. 

Gram. Ud. 

Gram. Raj. 


Y17 ANTHJtOPOI.OOY 

YI7«44,N 

Y17i«44,N2 

Yl7m44,N3 

Y17ih44,N4 

J.o.t. Anthfop. Soc- 
Ma*n. i, Ind. 

J.o.t. Ind. Anthrop. Inst. 

East. Anthrop. 
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Zm44M 

Znt44,N 

Zm44.N0 

Zm44,N1 

Zw44,N3 

Zw44,N$6 

Zm44.N4 


Z Law 

Mad. Law J. 
Allah. Law J. 

Cal. W«k. Not«. 
All Ind. Rep. 
f>udh. App. 

Sup. Court. J. 
lad. Law. Rev. 


Z44fm44.N 


Z44q Indian Statutes 
Chit. Ind. Stat. 


¥ 
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Paper 222 

PERIODICALS CURRENTLY TAKEN IN INDIA 
P. N. Kauia 
0 Introdoclioii 

[Gives ao analysis of the periodicals currently taken in 
Indian libraries. The analysis is on the basis of the 
subject, the languages and the countries of origin.] 


Tiiis paper has been prepared from the returns of holdings 
received by the Editors of the Union caiahgut of perto/iical public 
cations in the libraries of South Asia. 


Table 0 gives (he symbols used in tables 1 (o 3 to denote 
the subjects. 

Table 1 gives the result of (he analysis. As shown in 
paper 223, 3.767 periodicals are currendy taken in India, $7 of 
these are abstracting periodicals, 602 are Indian periodicals. 


Table 2 gives (he distribution by countries as derived from 
Table 1. 


Table 3 gives the distribution by languages as derived from 
Table L i 
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Table o 

Symeou dekoting SiiBiecrs 


1—9 

Generalia 

A 

Mysticism 

A 

Science (General) 

N 

Fine arts 

B 

Mathematics 

O 

Literature 

C 

Physics 

P 

Linguistics 

D 

Engineering 

Q 

Religion 

B 

Chemistry 

R 

Philosophy 

F 

Technology 

S 

Psychology 

G 

Biology 

T 

Education 

H 

Geology 

U 

Geography 

1 

Botany 

V 

History 

) 

Agriculture 

w 

Political science 

K 

Zoology 

X 

Economica 

L 

Medicine 

Y 

Social sciences 

M 

Useful arts 

z 

Law 

MK 

Animal husbandly 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PERIODICALS CURRENTLY 
TAKEN IN INDU 

P. N. Kaula akd T. N. Korahkb 

[Gives a li&t of 87 abstracting periodicals 'bdleved to 
be taken in India. German and Japanese publications are 
included in the hope that they will be revived.] 

From the returns received from the important libraries in 
India by the Editors of the Union coioiogno of periodical public 
cations in the libraries of South Asia bein^ compiled on behalf of 
the Indian Library AssodaHoti and the Uoesco Science 
Co-operation OfHce, the following list of abltractiog periodicals, 
currently taken in India, has been prepared. They are S7 in 
number. Th^ are featured in Part 1 in a classified order accord¬ 
ing to the Colon Oassihcation. Part 2 gives an alphabetical key 
to Part L 
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Part 1 



Classified List ^ • 


1 Bibliography 

14 Books 

14«594,N 

Erasmus. 

14»73,N 

Bk'. Abroad, ' 

14: 1S6mM 

Bookseller. 

14:1S6mN 

Tim. Lit. Sup. 

14:156wN3 

Aslib. Bk. List. 

14:l56mN4 

Br. Bk. News- 

14:J73mM 

Pub. Weekly. 

14:173mN 

Bk. List. 

14:173»N0 

Bk. Rev, Dig- 

14:173«N4 

U.S. Q. Bk. List. 

14;3UW3,M 

Cum. Bk. Index. 

14:3155w44,N 

Martthichiye Nagari. 

14:45^: N]9m 

Mon. list. o. Bk. 

Cht. i.t Lib. 0. U.N. 

2 Library Scieaea 

2fl«73,N 

Lib. Ut- 

5 Periodicals (General) 

5S6(iN 

Sub. Index, t. Per. 

A Sdenoe 

Aam42,N 

Abst. f.t B, last 0 - Phy. a. Chem. 
Research. Tol^o. 

A0m44,N 

Build.. Sc. Abst. 

A«»i*73,N 

Abst. 0 . Sc. a. Tech. Press. 

Afl«73,N3 

Tech. Bk. Rev. Index. 

Aa«73,N4 

Bib^ 0 . Tech. Rep. 

AamS.N 

Aust. Sc. Abst. . • 

B Mathematics 

Bom53,M 

B.D.Sc. Math. Pt 2. Rev. d. Pub. 

BomSS.N 

2ent f. Math, n.f, Grea. 

Baw73,N 

Math. Rev. 


B7 MscBAmcs 

07a«55,N* 

Zent. {. Mech. 

B9 Astronomy 

B9»»42,N 

.Jap, J^.o. Astf. a. Geophy. Abst. 

Ill 






pifw 11$] '■ 

Cdfq42,K 

Cam53.M 

Com$$,W 

CffnSS^ 

Cam56M9 

C293om73^ 

D1MI56.N 

02j«44,N 

D4ntfmS6,K 

D6j«73,N 

D66m56,N 

I>80m;5.N 

SamS6,K 

Ea»»73,N 

'1 »s . 

E3(jm56,N 

Fdm56.K 

Fl91d^,N’ 


?. K fUtriA AV3 T. X. KoxMtift 

C PhTsta 

Jap. }.ti. Phy, Abst. 

J.d Phy. e.l. Rad. Rer. BiW. 

BtiW- *-d. An. d. Phy. 

Phy. Btr. 

Sc. Ahat. A. Phy. Ahst 
C293 Nuclear PsTSfcs 
Noe. Sc. Abet. 

D EogloeRtioe: 

01 ButLDIVG 
: Build Sc- Abst. 

02 IlAlOATIOif 

Abst. o.t. Ccn. Board o. Irri. 
Sinla. 

'*04 XiAHsroaT 
D4U Highways 
Road Abst. 

06 MtCBAIfICAL EKGItVEBUI^C 

App. Mech. Rev. 

066 Elsctkical EB^oiNBmKa 

. . Abst, B. Electr- Eng. 

DS SAinTAET BKcnmsaiNG 

Pub. Health. Eng. Abst. 

E Chemistry 

Br. Abst. At, All and AIII. '* 
Chen. Abst. 

• E3;Ana^¥vic&l CBSViSTfty 
’ ' ' ' Br. Abst. C- 
P Teehnott^ ^ 

Br. Abst. BI, BII and Bill* - 
FI 91 MeTALLUWSY, 

MetaJ. Abst. 
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F55fl«56,N 


F5S95c7ni;3,M 


FM low73,N 

Gj«73,N 

G;6om5962,N 

Ka«73,N 

Hl/m56.N 

l-l7fl«73,N 

la«i55,N 

1(1»h73,N 


Jfl*«56,N 

;o«56,N3 

juf».'’6,N37 

rfl«56.NM 

ra«58,N 

Ja«73,N 

Ja«t73,N4 


F55 Fuel 
Fuel Aisl- 
P5S Dyes 
F58515 PaiQts 

Rev. o. Cur. Lit Relut. t. Psiut 
Vam'. a. Allied Indust 

FMl Paper 

Bui. Inst 0 . Pap. Chem. 

G Biology' 

Bio. Abst. 

G:6 Genetics 
Bibl. Gene. 

H Geology 

6ibl. a. Index o. Geo. 

HI MiNEiuLCMsr 

Mine. Abst. 

H7 Economic Geology 

Ann. BiW. o. Eco. Geo- 

X Botany 

Bibl. d. Pflans. 

Flam Sc. Ut. 

J Agriculture 
Herb- Abst. 

Bibl. o. Soil Sc. Fert Feo. Agri, 
Bibl. o. Ref. t. Uc. o. Agr. a. 

Allied Sub. 

Field Crop. Abst. 

A bat. a. Bibl. (Lenin Acs. of Agr. 
Sc.). 

Agr. Index. 

Bibl. 0 . Agr. 

J:G:6 Breeding 

plant Breed. Abst. 


J:G;6flm56.N 
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i'.jAME 2^1 P, 

Jl<w«56,N 

j741am44,N 

rJ77hfn44M 

JAo«56,N 

K6awS6,N 

K86c}h44,N 

U»»73,N 

L;4:7<m7$,N 

L:573a/HS6,N 

L:573rtw56,N3 

L.('W3,K 

M0m56,K 

MK:G:6amS6.N 

MK31flw5d,N 

MK31<imSd,N3 


N. Kaula aud T. N- Korannb 

J1 HOStlCULTDRB 
riort. Abst. 

J741 Jute 

Abst. o.t. Cent. Jute. Com. 

J771 Cotton 

Abst. Proc, 0. Ind, Cent. Cot. Com. 
JA Forestry 
Forest. Abst. 

K Zoology 
K6 WoRtfS 
Helm. Abst. 

KS6 IrtsECTS 
Cat. 0 . Ind. Ins. 

L Medicine 
Q. Cum. Index Med. 

L:4:7 Surcbby 
lot. Abst. 0 . Surg, 

L:5 Pusuc Health 
L:S73 Food 
Index Lit- Food Invest. 

Nut. Abst. a. Rev. 

L;6 Pharmacognosy 
Pharm. Abst. 

M Uaeful Arts 
Indust, Art. Index. 

MK Animal Husbandry 
MK:G:6 Breeding 

Animal Breed. Abst. 

MR31 Da AY SciBKce 

List. 0 . Ref. f. Cur. Lit. (Nat. lost. 

f. Research i. Dairy. ^.). 

Dairy Sc, Abst. 

S Psychology 

Psycb. Abst. 

IM 


Stfm73,N 


Bzbuog. Periodicals Tarek ik India (taper 22 S 


Tfl«i73,N 

T EdacEtion 

Edu. Index. 


U G«ogTaphy 

U25wk52.N, 

U2S Oceanography 

Bibl. Ocean, 

V2$aviS3,N 

U2S Meteorology 

Bibl, Gen, d, Tray. d. Meteor. 

U2&!w56,N 

Bibl. 0 . Meteor. Lit. 

X7a«i596,N 

X Economics 

X7 Public Finance 

B, f. InL Fis. Docu. 

X9Jow52,N 

X9J A ORI CULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Int Bibl 0 . Agr. Eco. 

Yl: Stf*ii73,N 

T1 Sociology 

Y1:S Population 

Popii. Index, 

Yl7<iw55,N 

Y17 Anthrotoloov 

Kat. d. Ethno. Rdcb. Mus. 

Yl7am74,N 

B. Bibl. d. Anthro. Amer. 

2tnK73,N 

Z Law 

Index, t. Leg. Per. 


.t:fK 
I'fl!' 

' *►' 
//iJl 
• >''.r 

" 't,>r 

' Ml 

. . . .i> 

. ..Jr 

’ f: 

. . r,^ 

. I 
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Fart 2 


Alphabetical lodex to Part 1 
Abet. B. Inst. Phy. Chem. Res. Tokyo. 

Abet. Bibl. hemn Aca, Agr, Sc. 

Abst. Cent. Board Irr. India. 

Abst. Ind- Cent. Jute Com. 

Abst. Ind^,.Ce»d. Cot. Com. 

Abst. Sc. Tech. Press, 

Abstracts 

Agr. Index- 
ACUCULTURE 


Ao»»42.N 

Jcm5S.N 

D2om44,N 

J741cw44,N 

J771am44,N 

A4m73,N 

atft 

X9J 

Jc>»73,N 

J 


Aha. Cheu. 

Ajiitnal Breed. Abet. 

Ann. Bibl. Eco. Geo. 
Antheopology 
App. Mech. Rev. 

Aslib Bk. List 

ASTSOKOMY 

Aust. Sc. Abet. 

B. Inst. Pap. Chem. 

B- Int. Fk. Doca. 

B. Sc. Math. Pt. 2, Rev, Pub. 
Befb!. Ann. Phy. 

BiW. Agf. 

BibU Gen. Trav. Meteor. 

Bibl. Genet 
Bibl. Index Geo. 

Bfbl. Meteor. Lit. 

Bibi. Ocean. 

Bibl. Pfianz. 

Bibl. Ref. Lit. Agr. Allied Sub. 
Bibl. Tedi. Rep. 

BrBUOGEAFHY. 

Bio. Abst. 

BlOLOCV. 

B. Bibl. Anthro. Amer. 

Bk. Abroad. 

Be. But. 


E3 

MK :G:6a»56,N 
H7nw73,N 
Y17 
D6«w»73,N 
14:156mN3 
B9 

Ai3m8.K 

FMIa»73,N 
X7aw596,N 
Ba*»53,M 
Cem55.M7 
/fl»»73,N4 
U28amS3.N 
0: 6amS962,N 
Ham73.N 
U28omS6,N 
U25sm52,N 
Iom55.N 
JflmSd.K 
Anm73.N 
21 

Ga«73,N 

G 

yi7offl74,N 

I4«73,N' 

14 


11$ 
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BV-LUt 14:173wN 

Seller. 14!l56mM 


BOTAHT 
Bk. Rev. Dig. 

Bf. Alwt. 

Br. Ab»t. BT, BII and Bill. 
Br. Abst. C. 

Br. Bk. News. 

BasED. A£s. 

Breed. Vst. Sc. 

Build. Eng. 

Build. Sc. Ab$t. 

Cat. Ind. Ins. 

CasursTRY 
Chem. Abst. 

CcT . Agr. 

Cum. Bk. Index. 

Dairy. Sc- 
Dairy Sc. Abst. 

Disease. Med. 

Dyes. 

Eco. Geo. 


14:l?3«NO 

£eM56.N 

Pam $ 6 ,m 

14;156»N4 

J:G;6 

MK:G:6 

Dl 

DIowSS.N 

K86aw44,N 

E 

Efim73,N 

J771 

14'.3in«73,M 

MK3I 

MK:31o»56,N 

L;4 

FSB 

H7 


Economics. 

X 

Edu. Index. 

Tcw*73,N 

Education. 

T 

Elect. Eng. 

Dd6 

Engineering. 

D 

Erasmus 

14wS94,N 

Field Crop. Abst. 

Jo«56,N4 

Food. 

L:573 

Forest. Abst. 

JAiw56,N 

Forestry. 

JA 

Fuel Abac. 

F55d«56^ 

Fuel. Tech. 

F55 


GsafETTCs. ' G;€ 

OsOCRAPEY. * U 


GSOLOCY. H 

Helm. Abst. K6(m»56,N 

Herb. AbsL Jflm56,N 

Hmbways. Eng. D4U 
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Hort. Abst. 


Horticulture. 

n 

Ind. Sc. Absc, 

Aa«44.N 

Index Leg. Per. 

Zam73,N 

Index Lit. Food Invest. 

L:573c«56,N 

Indust. Art. Index. 

MomS6«N 

Irri. Enc. 

D2 

Iksbcta. 

K66 

Int. Abst. Surg. 

L:4:7fl«73,N 

lat- Bibl- Agr. Eco. 

X9jow52,N 

J. Phy. Rad. Rev. Bibl- 

Ccm53,M 

Jap. J. Astr. Geophy. Abst- 

B9£wi42,N 

Jap. J. Phy. Abst. 

Gj«42,N 

JUTB. AoRxeuLTuae, 

J741 

Kat. Ethno. Reichs. Mua. 

Y17<Jm55,N 

Law, 

2 

lib. Lit. 

2<j«73,N 

Lib. Sc. 

2 

Ust Ref. Cur. lit. Nat. Inst. Research. 

MR31amS6,N 

Marathichiye NagaH. 

14:315S»h44,N 

Math. Rev. 

B(»m73,N 

Mathbuatks. 

B 

Mbcs. Etfc. 

D6 

Mgcbanics. 

B7 

Medicine. 

L 

Metal. Abst. 

Fl9lrtmS6,N 

Mbtalluscy. 

F191 

Meteorology 

xm 

Mine. Abst. 

• H1<»»56,PT 

Mxneraloov. 

HI 

Mon. List. Bk. Cat. lib. U.N. 

14:4S94:N19« 

Nuc. Pay. 

C293. 

Nuc. Sc. Abst. 

C293owt73,N 

Nnt. Abst. Rev. 

L: 573aw5^N3 

OCEX^JC*(5R.^PHV, 

U25. 

Paints, 

’D5895 

Paper. Teck, 

7M1 

Periodical. 

“ ' w 

Pes. Gen. 

* 5 

Phahn. Abst- 

L:6«»h73,N' 


ns* 
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Phapkacogkosy. 

Li6 

Physics. 

- C 

Phy. Ber. 

Oj«55,N 

Plant Br«d- Abst 

J:G:6(J«56,N 

Plant Sc. Lit 


Population. 

• - Yl:S 

Popu. Index. 

Y1:5o»73,N 

Psych. Abst. 

Sa«73;M 

PSYCNOLOCY. 

S 

Pus. Fjn. 

X7 

Pub. Health. 

L:5 

Pub. Health. Eng. Abst. 

D8wfi73,N 

Pub. Week. 

14:173mM 

Q. Cum Index Med, 

Lo»73,N 

Rev. Cur. Lit Relai. Paint, Varn. Allied Indust. 

FS895a»ii73,N 

Koad Abst. 

IXU«h56,N 

SAWnARY Eko, 

D8 

Sociology. 

Y1 

Sc. Abst. A- Phy. Abst. 

C(i«56,M9 

Sc. Abst. B. Electr. Eng. 

D66o»56,N 

Science. 

A 

Sub. Index Per. 

556aN 

Surgery. 

L:4:7 

Tech. Bk. Rev. Index. 

Aam73.m 

Technology. 

F 

Tim. Lit. Sup. 

14:156mN 

Trans. Eng. 

D4 

U.S. Q- Bk. List. 

14;173«N4 

Useful Arts. 

M 

Vermes. 

Kb 

Vet. Sc. 

MK 

Zent. Math. Grea. 

B«w55,N 

Zent. Mech. 

B7affi55,K 

Zoology. ' 

• K 
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iNUlJJi PBRIOPICALS ABSTRACTED IN FOREIGN 

ab-Sbacting periodicals 

K. D. PultAMIS AHD S. ?. PHADWI3 

(GiFU itadstica of Indian penodicala abstracted, 
mestiOQS the abstracting periodicala in which 120 Indian 
periodicab are ab&tractw and the Indian periodicals 
abstracted in each of U abstracting periodicals.] 


0 In trod action 


The following abstracting periodicals were consulted to find out 
the names of the Indian periodicals at present abstracted by them. 


1. Lib. Ut. (1950) 

2. Math- rev. (1948) 

3. Physics absts. (1950) 

4. Br. absts. (1945) 

5. Chcra. absts. (1946) 

6. Biol, absts. (1947) 

7. Plant-breedg. absts. (1949) 


3. Bibliog. soil sc., fertilisers 
and general agronomy 
(194447) * 

9. Helminth, absts. (1949) 
10. Psychol, absts. (1949) 

U- Index to leg. pers. (1950) 


01. The result of the search is given in three statements; 

1. Statistics of the Indian Periodicals in the different main 
classes, abstracted in the foreign abstracting periodicals; 


2. Names of 120 Indian Periodicals arranged in classified 

order with the names of the foreign abstracting periodi¬ 
cals in which they are being abstracted; and 

3. Names of the 11 foreign abstracting periodicals in classifi¬ 

ed order with the names of the Indian periodicals 
abstracted in them. 


02. The classified arrangement is according to the latest practice 
in Col^ Classification. 

03. The names of periodicals are given m an abbreviated form 
to save space. 

04. Information about any oth^ Indian Periodicals, which have 
escaped notice in the sutements, will be gratefully received and 
incorporated in the Card List maintained by the Indian Library 
Association. 

05. It is believed that the data furnished in this paper will be 
of some use in the designing of the Indian fuhjeet biUoffrafky. 
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Statement 1 

Statistics of Indian Periodicals Abstracted 


c.c 

Subject. 


No. of 

No. 



pers. 

2 

Library Science - - 

. . 

.. 2 

5 

Gcneralia Periodical .. 

4 • 

.. U 

A 

Science (General) . . 

% 4 

. . 15 

B 

Mathematics 

% % 

4 

C 

Physics 


1 

D 

Engineering . . 

% * 

. . S 

E 

Chemistry 

• • 

.. 6 

F 

Technology 

% 4 

.. 3 

G 

Biology 

4 • 

3 

H 

Geok^ 

4 4 

8 

I 

Botany 

4 « 

2 

J 

Agriculture 

4 4 

.. 22 

JA 

Forestry 

4 % 

3 

K 

Zoology 

4 % 

3 

L 

Medicine 

4 4 

.. 13 

M 

Useful Arts 

4 % 

3 

MK 

Veterinary Science .. 

4 • 

.. 5 

S 

PsychoJc^ 

4 4 

2 

T 

Education 

4 4 

1 

U 

Geography 

4 • 

.. 2 

X 

Economics 

4 4 

4 

z 

, Law 


2 
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E(Wi73,N Chem. Abst. 

Gflm73,N Biol- Abst. 

T<Trrt5^,N} Bib. Soil Sc. Fcrr. Fen. Aero. 

J:G:6rt«iS6,N PI. Br. Abst, 
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E7 Blochemifit^ 

Biochem. Exp. Med. EdHiSd.N Br. AbsC. 

E(j»w73,N Chem. Abst. 

Ga«73,N Biol- Abst. 
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L:Sm44,N B«nfaJ Pub. Health J. E<im73,K Chera. Abst. 

L1S5 Ophthaltnolo^ 
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23 AlPHABBTISATION 
PAPOt 232 

ALPHABETISATZON IN DOCUMENTATION 
S. R- Rakcakatbak and G. L. Gwlati 

[Fewness of coaveotioas ud Arrangement by what is 
visible are tlu basic desiderata. All-through alphabet- 
' isatioQ, fixTDg of ordioat values for symbols other 
' than al{^iab«t and the probleoi of entries in several 
alphabets are discussed.] . 

0 Preliminaries 

Convenience in the use of a Documentation Ust d^en^ 
essentially on tbe arrangonent of entries. Alphabedsation is 
one of the forms of arrangement usually met with. Even whes 
a Documentation List lias a part admitting of numerical arrange 
meat, it should provide an alphabetical part and it is this part 
with which a user has to b^in the use of the Documentarioo 
List. Alphabetisation is thus of tbe very essence of documen¬ 
tation work. 

01 Fost AsffuuMtotr 

Though those who do documentatign work will be small ia 
number and can be trained to observe com^cated conventions, 
the users, who are mai^. may not have occasion to af^ly the 
conventions with suffkaent frequency to make them follow them 
automatically and consistently. Moreover economic reasons make 
it necessary to entnist the anaagemest of entries to persons of 
•inferior olibre who too cannot oouform to compUcated conven¬ 
tions automatically and consistently. We therefore make the 
assumption that alphabetisation should involve as fete C(>nz^lions 
as possible. 

02 SbCOKD ASSUUPTION 

Secondly we assume as a compolsory principle—never to be 
vi<^ted-^hat alphabetisation should be d^rmined only by the 
ordinal values of the successive primary symbols occurring in an 
entry and should never call for taSdf^ into consideration the 
meaning of any word or group of wc^ in the entry. This 
essential .'assumption is equivalent to postulating that alphabetisa- 
tion should be a meebankaJ process, which seeds no Imowledge 
of tiie thoughf-omtent of die entries and indeed needs no menw 
hnowfe dg e fhan that of the sojueoce of the primary vynfbt^ 
virible m tbe entrfea. In a word, there should be viechanisdH^ 
of alphabetical arrangement. 
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03 Tbbmikolocy 

The followitijr terms will be of use 

1. The first word or any other meaningful symbol occiirriiig 
as tbe first clement of an entry may be called dtc entry^word. 
The entry-word has got the greatest folfiicy in finng the t^sition 
of the entry; 

2. If the beading is in more than one word-^iereafter 'wortl' 
will also be taken to denote oth^r meaningful symbols—its later 
words will have a decreasing order of potency; 

3. If the heading consists of more than one word or group 
of words separated by punctuation' marks, the first word or 
group of words as the case may be will be called the ^nain 
h4ading. JThe later ones will be called suh-keodings; and 

4. What follows the heading will be called the tiik. 

5. What follows the title may be either series note, collation 
and imprint If the entry relates a book, or tixe occurrence note, 

I.e, a note showing where the item doaimented ocrurs. if the 
entry relates to an article in a {leriodkal or a part of a book. 

(H PROBLEMS FOB CONSTDHBATrOK 

The problems arisi:^ in alphabetisation may be considered in 
three groups according as 

1. All entries are in one language; 

2. All entries are in the characters of one alphabet with certain 
symbols foreign to it and yet not belonging to another 
alphabet; and 

3. The originals of the entries are in the characters of different 
alphabets. 


I Single Language 
II Tub At WENT OP Ho«oiiyMS 

One disturbing factor in alphabetisation is traceal^ to an 
inherent urge to throw entries in a classified order. 1!1tis urge 
manifests itself m grouping homonymous entry-words m headings 
according to tftelr meaning. This U what the draft British 
Standard CJ(OC)62d8 prescribes as “recommended order’* and 
illustrates the examples cited at the end of its clause 16. 
Utis recommendation violates the essential quality of nwcAwHnr* 
tioH mentioned in section 02. 
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12 FonKATJOH or Gassifieo Pockets 

A more disturbij^ factor whiA o«uts even more frequentl^y 
is the urge to fonn classified pockets- For this purpose die words 
in a heading are inverted or speeaSc headings which may be 
normally looked up hy users are grouped under a head^ ol 
greater extension. In fact many other devices are adopted. 

It is difficult for the docurncntalUt to be consistent m this game. 

It is also difficult for the user to know what tricks of this kmd 
the documentalist had actually implemented in each case. U is 
therefore desirable to avoid the fonnation of classifie d poAets. 

The fact is that there arc two diametrkafly opposite facilities 
whiA the users of alphabetkally arranged entries seek: 

(1) simplicity in the formatko of entries and alphabetisation; 
and 

(2) classified pockets m Ae alphabetical arrangement. 

So long as there is no classified ^rt alphabetical arrangement 
will have to yirid to the perristence of human mind to see 
intrinsically related ideas entered tegetber, and systematical 
arrangement will have to be given the sop of classified pockeU. 

121 Remedy 

If the arraf^ement of entries is not to expose itself to the 
peril of rowing in two boats, there must be two different 
sequences in whid* eartries are di^yed—a classified sequence 
and an alphabetical sequence. If this separation of fuoAion is 
effected, the classified sequence can rise to its full height and 
face up without hesitation or inefficiency the mdividuaJuahon of 
every factor involved, and alphabetisation too can attain the 
farthest reach of amplidty—in fact, it on be ruthless, fool-proof 
all-through alphabetisation, with the full assurance and confidence 
that it need not strain and maul itself to produce the partial 
effect of a ^stcmatic sequence by developing cyste or pockets 
of clasrified stuff all threwgh its body. 

122 Etiology of Resistance 

Tlie need for this reform ra arrangement is being increasingly 
felt in cataJogiie.«i and InbliogTaphies. The Aangc-over from uni- 
partite to bipartite design is, however, resisted by sonic with 
bigotry born out of long usage. One means of mdtiiig this 
bigotry as to show why there were only unipartite designs in the 
past That was because ffie classified part needed for bipa^Iro 
, design WM not within practicability. It was not within 
practKsUIi^, smee an isdividcalisi^ sAesne of classification or 
artificial langui^e of ordiod numbers had not been designed. 
It is less tlan a hundred years since its designing is being 
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attempted and it is only Id recent years that a science of 
<la6si£cadon has begun to emerge. If proper Mieight ia giv^ to 
efforts of the library profession—particularly by its documen- 
lation wiog—to make classlficatioft efHdent, effective and 
adividualizing, alphabedsadcn in documentation lists be released 
to. become pure and < simple. 

123 Chain Procedure 

Moreover the technique of chain-procedure developed in India 
secures j^nomsial consiatenQ' and certitude in the formation of 
subject headings in documentation lists, by making their choice 
depend upon the classification scheme in use and their rendering 
depend on the standard terms adopted by that scheme. 

13 Gsstalt Alpeabetisatiok 

If we wish to respect the urge for grouping entries with 
homonymous headings and for forming classified pockets, widiout 
violati^ the essent^ principle of mechanisation mentioned io 
aecdon 02, we should make proper rules, for tbe style of writing 
Ihe headings, using various type-faces like block letters, italicised 
block letters, lower case letters, italicised lower case letters, antique 
lace letters, letters with diacritical marks etc. and prescribe definite 
ordinal values for all kinds of type-faces, punctuation marks, 
brackets etc. so that tbe resulting arrangement may produce the 
result conceived at the idea-level. The rules for ^e style of 
writit^ entries and for alphabetising them should be conceived 
and laid down as au organic whole. That this is possible has 
been demonstrated by what has been called the Gestalt method 
®f aJphabetisation in the Theory of Hhrary coialopue (1933) of 
S. R.* Ranganathan. But however successful it is when viewed 
from the angle of mechanisation, the plethora of conventions, 
the variant forms of the characters of Che alphabet and their 
varying ordinal values, make the user lose consistency of Judge¬ 
ment and behave like one hanging by too many ropes. Indeed 
tbe first condition prescribed in section 01,—that the conventiom 
should be as few as possible — is shown scant courtesy. Gestalt 
alphabetise tion must give place to all-through alphebetisation, as 
delcnnined by the symbols that are visible, without attaching any 
singnificance to difference in type-face and without atiy 
dependence whatever on the meanings of the terms forming the 
headings. 

14 CONVEifTIOHAL ASBRfcVlATIONS 
Another factor which disturbs guidance of alphabetisation by 
the symbols actually visible is the varyir^ convttitions centering , 
round abbreviationa. Mg. and are*t^ moat racurri^ examples 

m the English language. Apart from these conventional abbre- 
viadons, abbreviaKons of all other sorts can occur. In this case 
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not only is mtekoMsatiM thwarttd, bat ther^ is also utter lack oi 
consistency tn different docuncDtation lists. It is desirable thA 
this trouble also should be eliitiiretted by prescribing arrangemeca 
by the symbols actually Ttsible. 

But there is a difficulty here. lo the of names which had 
been in use for centuries and which come within the personal 
prerogative of those who carry them, we ftod contractions not 
used by some and different contractions used by some for one 
and the same word or group of letters. It is difficult for the 
user to remember the exact way in which it has been spelt by 
different persons. The only w^ in which ffiis difficulty can be 
met appears to be to have recourse to cross^ferences. For 
example at the beginning and at the end of the block of entries 
beginning with hfc. the followic^ cross references may be 
inserted. 

1. At the beginnifi^^ 

"For other words bqpnnine like the followii^ see also 
words heginoing with Mac" 

2. At the end — 

'Tor other words beginnu^ like the above see also words 
heginniog with Mac", 

Similar cross references are also to be put before and after 
the block of words begioniag with Mac. 

15 Vajjamt Sveluncs 

When the same word occurs spdt in different ways, the position 
of each variant should be determined by the actual spelling ^ven 
in the entry. As suggested in the case of Mac and Me, a cross 
reference Jwuld be given from eaidi variant to every other one. 

16 Spaces bctweek Woins. PuNcruAnoKS Masks, etc, 

Different inodes of groufnng letters occhr in entries calling for 
alphabetisation. These different modes of grouping have been 
design^ to form and distinguish the following patterns in entries: 

1. A word ; 

2. A group of words: 

3. A group of clauses; 

4. A group of sentences; and 

5. A group of paragraphs or seedms. 

In the above enumeration the terms 'clauses', 'sentences’, ‘para* 
graphs' are nsed only in their formal sense as determined by 
ffie bterporition of punctnatfon marks and paragraph indentioa. 
They are not to be taken in relation to the extent of the iif- 
coixi^eteness or completeness of uni^ of thougbt'Content. 
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Discussion will become easy if we agree to call the space 
between: 

1. Consecutive words, a word*8pace; 

2. Components of a compound word occupied by a hyphen, 
a hyphen-spate; 

3. Consecutive words occupied by a dash or parenthetical 
mack, a parenthedcal-space; 

4. Consecutive words occupied by a comma, a comiua>space; 

5. Consecutive words occupied by a semicolon, a semicolon- 
space; 

6. Consecutive words occupied by a colon, a colon-space. 

7 ~ Consecutive words occupied by a fullstop, a sentence-v^^paev; 
and 

S. Consecutive paragraphs or sections, a paragraph-sjiace. 

The only complication caused by different kinds vf space inter¬ 
vening between words, wfiich has been met till now^ i$ the one 
relating to woi^-space. Two alternative conventions sre in vogue 
in regard to it: 

1. Either, AU-lhrough alphabetisation, ignoring the existence 

of word-space, as in the following examj^: e.g, 
Newark 
New York 

2. Or, "Nothing before something*' rule: e.g. 

New 

New York 
New Zealand 
Newark 
Newman 

In actual practice either convention works equally well. There 
appears to be nothing to choose between these two alternative 
conventions on grounds of psychology or any other convenience. 

It is desirable that similar conventions should be established to 
cover the other kinds of spaces between words. The CUusifted 
cetdogug code of S. R. Ranganathan baa sought to implement it 
by &}dng a scale of ordinal values for the different kinds of 
spaces between words. 

Here again the purpose of the elabbration of the rules about 
spaces in the Classified catalogue code had been to demonstrate 
the possibility of reducing the task of producing a certain result 
m alphabetisation to rules about style of writing and demonstrat-' 
ii^ that the conventions required for tfits purpose prove to be 
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too inconveni«nt if not bafHir^ to users. Here again It will be 
desirable if t!ie punctuation marks and the spaces could be ignored 
in the aJpbabetisation. 

17 All-tsrouce Alphabetzsation 
In the case of entries in one language without any symbols 
other than the characteristics of the alphabet, can it be assened 
that it will be helpful for users if alphabetisation can be ruthlessly 
all-throiigh, ipfuoring variations in type-face, abbreviations, spaces 
and panctiiation*}iiarks of every variety? 

2 Symbols Foreign to the Alphabet 
Documentation entries are likely to contain a few symbols 
foreign to the alphabet adopted, for example nuinerala, mathe¬ 
matical symbols, symbols for measures and weights, monetary 
symbols and other conventional symbols including brackets, There 
are two vrays of fixing their ordinal values. Either they may be 
arranged on the "as if'" principle—i. e. as if they had been 
written out in words. Hiis violates the assumption made in, 
section 02 that arrangement should be only by what is visible. 
If we arrange by what is visible, the order is often as shocking 
as in the arrangement:— 

Eighth Rejiort 
Fourth Report 
.Second Report 
Third Report 

The only way of avoiding this dilemma appears to be to go 
behind the task of alphabetisation and ask the producers of docu- 
mentation-Iists to write them always iu the form of conventional 
symbols and to fix an agreed system of ordinal values to all the 
conventional symbols among themselves and In relation to the 
letters of the alphabet adopted. 

21 OaomAL Values op Symbols Forekn to Alphabet 

The following scheme of ordinal values is suggested for con¬ 
sideration:— 

1. Numerals arc to precede the characters of the alphabet; 

2. The mathematical syxpbols, given hereunder, should be 
arranged in the order in which they are written 

s := II + - X -4- 

3. A convention should be established for the other mathe¬ 
matical symbols; 

4. G)nvcntional wmbols for spaciaJ measures are to precede 
those for weights, the latter are to precede ihoscsfor other 
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physical entities; these are to arr^e themselves in the 
followiof order of their entities; Heat, Radiation, 
Electricity, Magnetism and Time; 

5. Conventional symbols for money should be arranged io 
the order tn which a standard scheme of claasihcation, say 
Colon Qassifioation, arranges the geographical areas in 
which they original^; and 

6. The categories 2 to 5 may respectively succeed the alphabet. 

3 Originals in Different Alphabets 

In an international documentation list entries will have to be 
made for materials whose origioaU are in the characters of 
different alphabets. Two ways of writing them are possible. 

1. To transliterate all entries in the characters of one 
alphabet; or 

2. To write eadi entry in the character in which its original 
appears. 

31 Single Alps abet and TRAWSLiresATioN 

rt we have recourse to transUteratioa, international agreement 
is necessary with regard to:— 

1. the alphabet whose characters should be used-^that is to 
name an alphabet as the Favoured Alphabet; and 

2. a table of transliteration for the various other alphabets. 

311 Favoured Alphabet 

It will be difficult to choose any of the existing traditional 
alphabets as the Favoured Alphab^, without inducing national 
fe&stance. The subtle mauDer—unintendonal though it might 
be^n which ^ Roman alphabet is being established among 
the undeveloped people of tO‘^y wiU ultimately fail. Its failure 
will result from 

(1) the phoncmicai poverty of the Romau alphabet; 

(2) the irrational—nearly choatic—order of the characters of 
that alphabet; and 

^5) the recovery of the undeveloped countries from exhauS' 
tion and the waning of the influence of the hitherto 
developed countries. 

All the known traditional alphabets are not of equal phonemical 
richness. Mor can it be said that even the richest alphabet has 
characters to represent all the sounds of the characters even of 
(he poorest alphabet. Thus if even the phonemically. ’Hcheat 
alphabet i$ oivUtn as the Favoured Alphabet for transliteration 
purposes, its characters will have X? be ampJiffed by extra 
^racter/. 
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312 Diuritical Marks 

On« conventional way In which new characters are introduced 
into the Favoured Alp^bet is that of having diacriticaj marks. 
This method was devised about a century or two when 
lang:uages of the oriental people, who had gone into a state oi 
cultural exhaustion, came to be studied by the people of Europe 
who were then entering into their phase of cultural aggressive¬ 
ness. Interrationsa oriental congresses had m the past paid much 
attention to this work of transliteration and oi arriving at an agreed 
table of transliteration. However there seems to be some sign 
of some people being tired of this process. For there are signs 
m certain countries of a tendency to drop diacritical distinctions 
Wtween sounds which do not get distinctive characters in (he 
Roman alphabet. The result is eventually bound to be alpha¬ 
betical chaos. 


313 Printer’s Plea 

The mechanical reproduction of entries either by typewriting 
or by printing from movable metallic types will be made more 
comfortable and cheaper if the effect of diacritical marks tan 
be produced by the addition of an extra character which can 
succeed the basic character to produce its variant. This has not 
yet been achieved. 

314 An Artificial Phonetic Alphabet 

Perhaps a far simpler solution might be to desig:n d$ flo&^new* 
alphabet with distinct characters (or groups of characters, in case 
they prove too many, say, for typewriiing) for each of the 
different sounds needed in all the languages of the world taken 
together. The difficulties here are:— 

1 . the task of designiog it; and 

2, the printing trade introducing the necessary fonts and the 
makers of typewriting machine also doing similarly. 

Perhaps this will be the only rational, though drastic, solution. 
Phenologists should apply themselves to it. Ttie difficulty of a 
new alphabet having to be learnt by people need not be given 
much weight, ^r as shown in section 714 of paper ^13, 
World Subject ^bliographies will be confined to materials of 
seminal and research nature and these will be used only by 
highly organised persons of great intellectual calibre. They will 
find it more economical to learn a rationally designed universal 
alphabet than to face irritating, diacritically marked, characters. 
The design of new characters for the alphabet by specialists in 
phonetics during the last half century is well-known. 
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32 Mxjttrpuary or Alfuasets 

The oo!y wey of avoiding the designing of a new umversai 
alphabet as well as the loading of the Favoured Alphabet with 
diacritical marks, will be to allow the World Subject Bibliography 
to be printed in diverse alphabets exactly as those in which the 
originals occur. If this method is followed some conventioa 
should be adopted to arrange the entries in a consistent way. 
There are two courses open:— 

1. The entries may be grouped according to their alphabet; 

2. The entries in different alphabets may be arranged into 
one sequence according to the phonetic values of the 
characters representing them. 

321 Multiplicity of Sequence 

If the entries are grouped according to thdr alphabet, there 
will naturally be as many alphabetical sequences as there are 
alphabets. The entries in each group may be arranged strictly 
according to the conventional ordinal values of its characters. 
This will not require any new convention. However a convention 
will have to be established in ragard Co the order hi which fne 
groups should be arranged among themselves. In other words 
an international agreement will be necessary to fix ordinal values 
for the different alphabets, taken as wholes. Perhaps these may 
be arranged in the order in which their countries ot origin are 
arranged in a standard scheme of classification, say, the Colon 
QassificaHon, 

322 Single Sequence 

The difficulties of throwing the entries in all the alphabets into 
one sequence ate very great. In the first place intemadonaJ 
agreement is necessary to establish phonetic equivalence among 
the characters of the different alphabets. Secondly there should 
be an international agreement also in regard to the ordinal values 
of different characters of equivalent phonetic value. Perhaps 
this can be as suggested in the last sentence of section 321. 
Thirdly the task of printing or typing* will be nearly insuperable. 
Even apart from this, the number of conventions Defied in 
aJphabetisation will be far more than will be allowed by the 
assumption in section 01. 
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24 Ki^'DS OP Bibliographies 
Paper 241 

«TATE AND NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AN ESTIMATE 

K. D. Pusan IK and S. P. Phadhis 

[Mskes an estimate for the man-power and Anance 
needed for the publication of State and National BIblio- 
irraphies,] 

0 Introduction 

■Saniplcs of the Qucrhrly list of publications published in 
with the Pr^ and R^'lstration of Books Act (Act 2S 
or lno7) in sonte coiistitiyjnt States of India were examined as a 
basis for estimating the siae etc. which the Indian national biblio¬ 
graphy may have. 

01 Existing StaU Bibliographies 

Statement 1 gives the names of the constituent States with 
the approximate number of entries of books and whole volumes 
of pej^odicals made in the tuiarterly lists in one year. The 
numiier of pages covered at present by the respective lists is 
also given. In some cases the lists wera available only for a 
•part of tloe year and these were txsed as a basis for working out 
the estimate for the whole year, 

02 Estimates for State Bibliographies 

Statement 2 gives the estimate for the future Siati biblio- 
ffraphiss of the constituent States of India. This estimate i« 
Imsed on the following assumptions: 

1. Formal: 6.7" X 

2. Type: 10 point fnr text and 8 point for annotation. 

3. The Entries proposed for each book: 

a 

7n tach issue, 

1. Call Number Entry (Main Entry); and 

2. Book Index Entries (Added Entries). 

In the annual volume. 

1. Call Number Entry (Main Entry); 

2. Book Index Entries (Added Entries); and 

3. Class Index Entries (Added Entries) 

4. The Entries proposed for periodicals; 
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In gaeh issui. 

None. 

In ike annual volume. 

As in the ca« of books, for completed volumes only. 

5. Number of publications in a year: 

As given in column 1 of Statement 2, 

6. Average Number of Entries per book:— 

4 = 1 Main entry + 3 Added Entries. 

7. The three Added Entries will together reouirc as much 
space as the Main Entry. 

8. Number of Main Entries per page = 16. 

03 Periodicity for State Bibliographies 
Sutemeat 3 suggests what periodicity would be convenient for 
the bibliographies of the different constituent States. 

(M Estimate for National Bibliography 
Statement 4 gives the estimate for the National Bibliography 
for the whole country. This estimate is based on the same 
assumptions as for Statement 2, 


Existing State Bibfiographies 


State Ajm National Bibuoo&aphies (paper 241 
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Estimate for Proposed State Bibliographies 

Estimated number I Number of entries Estimated number ! Estintated 
Name of the State. of publications | for the annual of pages for the | No. of pages for 

_ in one year. | vclame. | annual volume. | monthly issue. 
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SlATBMSNT 4 
National Bibliography 

Estimated nuiiiber of publications in one year .. 13,000 

Estimated number of entries for the annual 
volume .. • • • • 52,000 

Estimate<l mimber of pages for the annual volume 
(Size 6.7" X 10" and Type 10 point and 8 
point) .. *. •• •• 1,625 

Estimated number of pj^es for the monthly issue - - 140 

Estimated number of pages for the weekly issue - - 40 

5 Man*power 

To prepare and publish a National Biblic^raphy of 13,000 titles 
-per annum, the following staff will be necessary:— 

Professional 14; Ministerial 5 and Unskilled 6; Total 25. 

One of the profttslonal staff, who will be the Head, will have 
Tto be placed in class C, seven in class D and six in class E 
samong the classes of library service proposed in Dr. Rainganathan^s 
JJbrary devehptntnf plan (1950). 

6 Financial EatimaU 

61 Annual Budcm 

The annual bu^et for an edition of 1,000 copies will have to 
be about Rs. 1,25.000. This sum may be found either by the 
■National Central Library or it can be shared between the National 
'Central Library and the State Central Libraries of the several 
'Constituent States. 

As the total number of pages will be 1,625, ^read over perhaps 
four volumes, and as each monthly issue will extend to about 
140 pages the present cost of printing will indicate a monthly 
subscription of Rs. lOA. In this way an edition of 1,000 copies 
•may be nearly self-supportii^:, 

A way in which the annual subscription can be reduced will 
1)e for the Book Trade to contribute liberally towards the cost 
of publication and the annual subscription being made to cover 
•only fhe deficit. In countries like France and Denmark, the 
Book Trade has found it wise and profitable to support and 
make financial contributions to the National Biblic|;raphy pre- 
'^xired under such expert natloual auspices Instead of running it 
•under the auspees of the Publishers’ Association. 

The figure Rs, 1,25,000 Is arrived at as follows. 
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State and National Bibuograthies [paper 241 
62 Stait Salary 

About a IaJ<h of rupees win be needed to maintain the sUff 
tnentioned in section 5, the scale of salary, leave reserve and 
provident fund contribution leing those laid down in the Library 
da/elcpmtnt plan. 

63 Publication Cost 

Ad edition of 1,000 copies will need 200 reams of double 
^emy paper costit^ about Rs. 10,000. The cost of prinfine and 
-casing will Iw about Rs. 15,000, This will bring the production 
cost to Rs. 25,000/-. ® * 

It is suggested that in the earlier years the weekly issues and 
the monthly cumulations may be produced by each State Central 
Library for the publications In its area. Tlie National Central 
Library should have charge of only the AnmuJ national 
bioJtogruphy. 

Some economy can be effected by organising the physical 
'oroccss of printing on a co-ordinated basis. It is bej'oud tl;e 
scope oS dus paper to g:o into it 


Paper 242 

INDIAN SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHY—A SCHEMB 
S. R. Rangamathan 

[Estimates the quantum of work, number of entries 
per year, number of volumes ^ year, nian-^wer, and 
finance required for the Indian subject bsblic^ophy. 

Also exposes a fallacy in the exaggerated importance, 
given to linguistic competence even at the cost of library- 
qualification in the staff for Bibliographical Centre.} 

0 Introduction 

As pointed out in Section 43 of paper 2U, a Subject Biblio¬ 
graphy is most economically maintained as an internatloi^ 
enterprise. However many unco-ordinated national attempts are 
now in vogue. If there is an agreed world-plan, India will 
have only to produce World Subject Bibliography on the regions 
of knowledge falling to its share. Till such World Organisation 
is established, it Is but proper that India should again experience 
in building current subject bibliographies of Its own. 

01 UnACSTRACTED INDIA K PERIODICAfJ 

Moreover, only a fraction of the Indian Periodicals—only 120 
out of 59^—figures in the current subject bibliographies of the 
world. This fact indicates a particular fallow region co which 
the National Bibliographical Centre of India should pay attention. 
Even with regard to the 120 Indian periodicals abstracted in 
foreign media, it must be possible for the Jndion subject bibUo- 
fff'ophy to reduce the time*!ag between the appearance of a 
periodical article and its abstract. 

02 ERFBcrrvE use of Foreign Periodicals 

As sliown in paper 222, the Indian libraries are taking 3,077 
foreign periodicals and 87 abstracting periodicals. There is at 
present no co-ordination in the way iri which these periodicals 
arc taken by different libraries. It is difBcult to determine how 
many of the foreign periodicals taken in India are not covered 
by the bibliographical periodicals taken. Moreover the biblio¬ 
graphical periodicals are taken only by a few libraries! Thus 
the foreign periodical literature for which the Indian nation 
pays several lakhs of rupees e^ery year go inadequately used, 
of the purposes of the National Bibltogiapbical Centre should 
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be to Ktuiiulate full and active use of the periodicals taken m 
the dilTercnt libraries, by all Nvorkers wherever tli^ may be 
rationed. It is obviously uneconomical for hundreds of cxhaus* 
tive siib|ect bibliographies being taken by several libraries. They 
t-an \k taken only by a fevv select ones which are particularly 
well-(iimced. In the interim period, before there is a rationalf* 
satiojt of bibliographical service in the world, the Indian subject 
blbHography should confine itself to the periodicals available in 
India and even there to the subjects in which active work is 
known to be in progress. 

03 An Econohical Method 

Even assuming that 've can find out the subjects in which 
active work U In progress and do only selective documentation 
for the 3,679 periodicals taken iu Indian librarlts, it will have 
Ui Ia* considered whether it is necesary to prtu jde abstracts fot 
all the articles and whether it may not lie sufi^cient to publish 
only a bare list of the articles and furnish abstracts only on 
demajid. This practice Is very much jn ^'Of^Me in the industrial 
libraries T visited in the United States. This is practised to 
eliminate waste of work and as an economy u'lwsitre. It U 
said to cause little hardship to the workers, provided an annota¬ 
tion is added in the case of an article whose class^numlier and 
title rear! loceiher fail to indicate its scope. 

To get a realistic grasp of tlie financial implications of the 
bnlevprise and the economy-reasons for (I) selective dootmenta* 
tioii. and (2) publication of bare lists along with offer to provide 
abstracts on demand, it is desirable to examine tlie quantum of 
work involved, the man-power required, and tlie finance necessary 
Jor 

(L) Exliaustive listing of articles; and 
• (2) Providing abstracts for all the articles. 

I Exhauative Listing 

II Quantum of Work 

It is estimated that the average nund>er of articles whicli 
appear in a year in the periodicals under consideration will be 
1,50,000. •Assuming that each article will require one main 
entry and on averj^re of three added entries, the total number 
of entries in the annual volume of the Indian subject bibliography 
will be 600,000. Assuming that forty entries can go into a page, 
tliese entries will require IS000 pages. These may conveniently 
be bound in 24 volumes. If the bibliography is brought out as 
a monthly, each mondi two volumes will have to be publisbed. If 
it is brought out as a weekly, each week a volume of about 312 
pages will have to be brought out. 
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12 Man-powei 

Assuming that one professional man can classiTy and* cat^ogw 
fifteen articles per day (it has to be remembered tfet this will 
involve detailed depth-classification and the writing of 60 cards) 
and that he work for 275 days in the year, he can do in rouotf 
figures 4,000 articles in a year. Further, the forim-proofs 
of the Bibliofftaphy will have to be read and passed. Thi» 
again in round figures the professional staff required to make* 
an exhaustive classified catalogtie of al) the articles in all the 3,679* 
periodicals taken in India will be 40. These will have to bo 
)>clped by a ministerial staff of ten and an unaklllcd slatf of 
ten in seeing the matter through the press, distributing the pub¬ 
lished volumes and doing other inci^tal aecretarat work. 

13 Finance 
131 Staff 

The units of service mentioned in my Library development 
plan (1950) are assumed. The annual salary for grade* B, C, 
D, and E of professional members of the staff are accordingly- 
taken as Rs. 18,000/-, 9,000/-, 6,000-/ and 3,000/- respective. 
Similarly the annual s^aiy of a ministerial and unskilled member 
of the staff i$ taken to be respectively Rs. l.SOOA, and It®. 900/-. 
Further it is desirable that the professional staff of 40 should 
be distributed among the grades as follows:— 

B grade .. t 

C „ ..2 

D „ ... 19 

E ..18 

On the basis of this distribution of Waff, scale of salary, lea^ 
reserve, and provident fund contribution, the annual budget for 
the st^ should be Rs. 3 BO,000. ^ 

I32'Publicattoo 

We shall assume that an edition of 1,000 copies should be 
produced. This will require 2,000 reams of paper. The cost 
of paper may be a lakh of rupees and the cost of printing and 
binding may come to another lakh of rupees. It is known that 
for a small edition ljke*the one contenipIated..here, printing from 
movable metallic type is more costly. By adopting an offset 
or some other near-printing process the total cost of prodoction 
may be reduced by 25%. 

133 Annual Cost 

The annual cost of the Mian subject bibHognphy In the fomr 
of a bare but exhaustive list of all the articles m all the 3.67S> 
periodicals currently taken in India will come to Rs. 5,00,000/- 
in round figures. • 
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14 Sblbctive List 

This is a considcrabk sum for the present financial condition 

India. Probably the rate at which advanced work is going on 
in flie country may not require an exhaustive list of all the 
articles in all the periodicals. Perhaps about a fifth of them 
•may be sufficient. Then the annual cost will come to a lakh of 
rupees. Of course the editorial staff will be hard put to it M 
select the fifth which will be actively consumed by the workers in 
-the country. To do this selection work effectively, considerable 
liaison work with research workers wiU have to be done. In 
fart one of the professional men, preferably the chief, should 
be the liuson officer for this purpose. 

Z Abstracting 

Assnmii^ that an abstractor can do fifteen articles per day, 
his annual capacity will be roughly 4,000 articles. To abstract 
all the artides, there may be need for 40 abstractors- Perhaps 
the abstracting staff also will cost nearly three lakhs a year. 
"This Is certainly prohibitive. 

21 First Mcthod op Economy 

One method of economy will be to abstract only select articles, 
say about a fifth. This may bring the cost of the staff to 
Es. 60,000 per annum. 

22 Second Method op Economy 

A second method of economy which is practised widely by the 
abstracting periodicals will be to tap honorary service from the 
«dentlfic workers of the country. In that case there will be 
tieed only for one abstractor to co-ordinate the abstracts received 
from the honorary abstractors. 

A Third Method op Economy 

A third method of economy will be not to provide abstracts 
lo the InSan subject bibliegra^hy. When copies of the biblso- 
gra^y reach the clientele, it is open to anybpdy to for the 
eiriginal or the abstract of thf particular articles in which he may 
be interested. It is now difficult to estimate how many will be 
satisfied to borrow the original and bow many would like to 
Slave abstra^s. 

3 Periodicity of Issue 

The next point to be considered is: What should be tfae 
-Dtriodicrty of the issue of the fascicule of the Indusn subject 
^Uogrtiphyr Surely one year is too long period. One week 
-win be Jhc ideal. But perhaps it will take several years befope 
we can reaEse this ideal. Perhaps it would be practicable and 
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suffidcnt to bring out the Indwi sul>ject htVh^hy on a 
iponthly basis. As already stated two volumes, together «xt»d- 
ior to 1,500 pages, will have to be brought out each month ii the 
bibliography is to be exhaustive, and a volume of 250 pages only 
if the bibliography can be selective. 

4 Language Qualification 

Another question which is frequently raised in the organisa¬ 
tion of National Bibliomphical Service concerns the lan^ge 
distribution of the sta5. This question is often settled e.v 
ca/fiMra according to the prevalent polirical and other Meeting 
and vague impressions. One reliable method will be to base tlic 
decision on the linguistic distribution of the periodjcals cutT^ly 
taken in India. This distribution is given in table 3 of paper 222. 
Here are the languages arranged in the descending order or the 
percentage of currently taken periodicals using them as their 


media:— 

English. 

French. 

German. ^9^ 

Russian and other Slavic languages. 1.8% 
Dutch. 

Italian. 1.5% 

Scandinavian languages, 1.5% 

Spanish. 1.1% 

Portuguese. 1*1% 

Other lat^iiages. 1.5% 


41 The AcTUAt. NRim 

This factual proportiofl shows that in a professional staff of 40 
it would be enough if Wo members know French, two know 
German and one knows Slavanic Unguf^s, It is uneconomical 
and unnecessary to seek to have full time-staff that know otI«r 
languages, 

* 42 A Faulty 'nAomoH 

This analysis throws some light also on the employment 
of laf^uage specialist for translation service. When a well- 
classified and well-featured Subject BibHogra^y is published, 
the class number and the context in the arrangement will by 
itself indicate, to a specialist-reader, the gist of the article in a 
foreign language. He can understand the gist to the exfeat to 
which it will enable him to decide whether he wants to have a 
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tniskslalion of tlie whole article or an abstract of it iitCo Eoglish. 
'1‘huR it is doubtful whether in the present conditions tliere will 
l)e work even for one full-tlined translator in French or Gcrinan, 
ict jdonc Russian. Completely oblivious of this fact, it has been 
4 faulty tradition among the authorities of Depariineiiis of 
Research and other scientific libraries to pul linguistic competence 
as ail essential ijualificallow even lo tl^e exclusion of con>j)etcucc 
ill classification hjkI cataloguing. Some big libraries had been 
recruiting tlioir library staff on this l>a$is for nearly a 
^'iiorafion. The result has been that the library had been 
neglected, library service is still crawling in its primeval sUU 
anti the enormous jjeriodical material purchased at heavy erwt is 
all buried among the dusty sheh'es almost immediately after 
they arrive. In one library I have seen heaps of uuojieucd 
periodicals thrust behind the shelves. ?uch is the wastf^e and 
illurion involve! i\t the present library provision for research, 
which insists upm linguistic competence ss the si»f ifita iu>« for 
<|ualification to mu a library. We trust that a sense of reality 
will dawn all concerned and thnt the Indian Subject 

Rlfklif^:raphy will !« developed along lines which will enalile it 
not only to fulfill itself, hut also enable the learned penodicals 
Taken in India to fulfill themselves, tlie lil)Tarie5 in the country 
fulfill themselves, and above all the persons engaged in research 
fulfill themselves, tliereliy adding to the progress and pfos{>enfy 
«if the country. 
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Paper 24S 

DOCUMENTATION IN AN AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 

N. N.* CKATTZRjr 

[Describes the documentation work attempted in the 
In^an Agricultural Research Institute and outlines Che 
documentation needs of India in respect of Agriculture.Ji 

1 Data about Indian Agricultural Research Institute* 

The Library of the Indian Agricoltural Research lostituCe waa 
originally established in Pusa, Behar, in 1905. It was shifted 
to New Delhi in 1936. The Library now contains,over 100.000 
volumes comprising approximately of 14,000 books, 41,000 
volumes of periodicals and 45,000 pamphlets. These collections 
are represented on about ],?'5,000 cards. The annual accession 
now exc ee ds 4,000: the number of periodicals eurreotly received 
is nearly 1,000. The number of index cards typed each year 
exceeds 20,000. 

11 Systematic Catalogue 

No documentation was done till 1936. Previous to this, some 
alphabetical subject-indexing had been in force. The defects o6 
such a system are too well known to need any mentfon. When* 
a trained librarian took charge of the library in 1935, dassinca- 
tion was begun. The ^stem adopted was Universal Decunat 
Oassilication. Systematic cataloguing of all the new accessionfr 
has since been in progress. Author cards, joint author cards etc. 
arc made and subject cards are assigned Universal Decimal 
numbers. Cross-references are made wherever needed. 

2 Documentation of Indian Periodicals 

21 I>rASEQUACV 

With the growth of agricultural literature, however, this soon 
failed to statisfy the needs of users. The various foreign 
abstracting p^<^caU taken in the library are subject to 
considerable time-lag. Further all the periodicals published in 
India are not abstracted in them. For instance the iiiflioffrapfty 
of foU sderue, ffrtiliggn and general agronomy abstracted in 
1944-7 only 7 of the nearly 70 Indian period fcals currently- 
published. 

22 Restricted Attempt 

As a step towards improved service, documentation of articles 
bearing on Indian agriculture, in whatever perfo<ncalA they 
appeared, Indian as well as foreign, is being attempted since 1946. 
I^othing more than this can possibly be done by a limited aji<l 
over-worked staff. Even this means extra work and extra time 
for two members of the staff. 
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23 Example of Work Done 

Th« scope of this Uroitod work bemg attempted will be clear 
from the following examples. For Ae article 'Soil toxicity and 
plant growth’ by K- L, Lall and A. S. Srcenivaaamurthy which 
appears in Sciencf and culiurg (V, 15. 1949- 97-102) two 

author cards and three subject cards bearing the following class 
numbers are made: 

581.143:631.453 : 631.415.3 CGrowth from the point of' 

view of plant physiology) 

631,453:581.143 : 631.415 3 (Toxicity in soils) and 
631.415.3.581.143:631,453 (Saline and alkaline soils) 
Similarly for the article 'Vernalisation and photoperiodUni; 
effect of summer and late sown rice’ by K. K_ Sen which appears- 
in the Journal of Indian Botanical Society, (V.27.1948, 
Pp,ni-8) one author card and three subject cards are made- 
with the following class numbers: 

581.143.26.03:633.18-1.531.1 (sVemaHsatlon) 
633-18-1.531.1:581.143.26.03 (^Rice) and 
631.531:633.18:581.143.26.03 (=Sowing) 

For the article ‘Soil conservation in the Bombay State' by 
J. K. Basu and L. Sreenivas appearing in Indian faming 
(V. 1. 1946. Pp. 242-4) two author cards and three subject cardi 
arc made as follows: 

631.61:531.459 (54.71) (s^Reclamation) 

631.459:631.61 (54.71) (=Soil Erosion) and 
(54.71) 631.61:631.459 (=Bombay State etc.) 

The last card makes possible the entering together of all the- 
agricultural literature refating to Bombay. 

24 Selective Work 

Due to shortage of trained staff, the scope of documentation 
has had to be selective. For instance in the case of insects^ 
only those ar^es which specifically deal with them as pestff 
causing damage to crops are documented. Similarly in the case 
of fungi, documentation is restricted to only those articles wbichf 
deal with them as organisms causing diseases to crop plants. 

3 Qaantity of Work 

31 CUEEENTLY'DQKE WOBK 

The subject cards are filed in the order of their class numbers- 
Oassifled lists are typed out every month and circulated 
agricultural research workers. These lists have proved to hft 
popular and there is demand even from foreign countries. 
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So far, 3,600 articles have been indexed in aboul J8,000 cards- 
The monthly a'eraffe is now 90 arlictes and 500 cards. 

32 Work to be Done 

But what is I>eing done in a local library to meet the demands 
>of lo^ research workers is hardly enough for every kind of 
agriailtiiral progress in India as a whole. In addition to tlie 
various State Departntcnis of Agriculture, there are now 
thirty-five other agencies in India for popidarising different 
aspects of agriculture. Tliere are also 21 ^ricullural libraries. 
These Hhrarics have already established exchange relation with 
J75 institutions all over the world. More than 4.000 bulletins, 
pamphlets, reprints and reports arc received monthly from tlicse 
institutions. Tlie number of periodicals received by the Indian 
•agricultural libraries exceeds 1,200; of these nearly 377 are 
exclusively devoted to agriculture and forestry. But many 
general periodicals also contain articles bearing on agriculture 
•and they cannot be excluded from the purview of documentation 
without seriously narrowing the field of agricultural knowledge. 

4 Need for Trained Staff 

But unfortunately complete doaimeiitation has not so far Ijeen 
•undertaken in any of tiie agricultural libraries due to shortage 
^f trained staff. Yet this is work which cannot be neglected 
any longer. The sooner it receive.s the attention of the authorities, 
the scientists and the librarians the better it will he. Any delay 
Jn this matter is bound to have serious repercussions in the field 
of agricultural research. 

5 A Scheme 

A start rosy be made by indexing only the articles directly 
* bearing on agriculture. Abstraction of articles will present many 
difficulties and may, perhaps, be deferred for the present Since 
the holdings of the libraries of the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute and the Indian Council of AgHcultural Research 
together practically cover all the available literature in India, 
the main centre of the agricultural dociimentatioo service may 
he located In New Delhi, 

51 An Estiuats 

Taking into consideration the periodicity of the approximately 
377 periodicala which are specifically concerned witli agriculture 
and forestry, the total number of issues per year will be d)out 
3,500. Talang an average of JO articles per periodical and making 
a due aJIlowance for the agricultural articles appearing in other 
•periodicals, the number of articles to he indexed annually may 
come to about 40,000, These may require aboul 200,000 entries. 
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Tlie and indexing of these cards will involve 7,000 man¬ 
hours. Since alphabetical subject indexing is fraught with, 
serious defects, the names of subjects should be translatxJ into 
one of the standard systems of classification, preferably Colon 
or Universal Dednial System. This work, including the work of 
checking typed cards will involve at least 3,000 hours of work. 
T^ng, duphcadon and despatcli of the weekly or monthly lists 
will also involve considerable clerical work. In all at least 10* 
hands will be required for tliis job. Judged from the notable 
contribution this work will make to the pr^ess of agricultural 
research in India, the cost involved will be iie^igible. 

The scope of this work may be widened as more trained mere 
and more money become available. 



Papu 2H 

BOCUMENTATION OP MEDICAL LITERATURE 

MAC^fANAlCD 

fTr&eefi the increaM of periodicaJs output in medicine ' 
ac^ ^ development of abstracting serviq^. Outlines a <, 
scheme for an Indian Medical Documentation Council.] * 

1 Growth of Medical Periodicn) LiUratUM 
Prior to the 17th century, scientific literature was published 
either as an essay or as a separate treatise, despite the fact that 
rt ran to a few pages. With the growth of hospitals, scientific 
societies, and medi^ associations during the 17th century, there 
emerged a certain amount of scientific periodical literature In 
the form of proceedings, transactions, and reports of scientific 
hodies. Garrison (1934) mentions the appearance of about ten 
medical periodicals in Europe during the 17th century. It was 
the 18tb century which witnessed tbe emergence of no less than 
456 medical periodicals according to the same authority, out of 
which the greatest number was in German. It was during this 
century that specialised medical periodicals also began to appea** 
and that proper index came to ^ provided to them. The I9th 
century witnessed all over the world a great increase in medical 
periodicals. In 1876 Billings recorded that as many as 1,150 
enterprises had been made and about 250 were then in progress. 
This figure is worthy of comparison with the list of 1,000 medical 
periodicals listed as in progress to^lay and indexed in the 
Quortfrly cumulative index medicus (V. 38, 1945). In addition 
to these exclusively devoted to Medicine, it is held that about 
2/100 other periodicals of medical interest are currently pulfiisfwd, 
though not covered by the index medicus. 

2 Medical Docameniation 

It was not long before the second World War that there arose 
^ pressing need for abstracting service. Though abstracts of 
medical literature had been appearing for sometime past, they 
were not on sound lines. The art of abstracting bas associated 
with it the problem of classification and cataloguing. This brings 
us to the stage of actual documentation. Immediately following 
the war (193945), the British Medical Association began Ac 
Abstraets of world medicine and the Abstracts of world surgery; 
and Ae Netherlands its Excerpta medica wiA several sections. 
At Ac instance of Ukesco and W. H. 0, the organisation of 
international documentation of medical literature is being 
explored. 
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It may perhaps bo safe to assume that medical popodicak id 
India are stiU in an infant stage. Tl»ere are about 37 medial 
periodicals currently produced and of these 19 haye an abstracts- 
section. The following are the obvious defects of the abslractiog 
sections 

1. Ko cO'Ofdioation; 

2. No standard in subject headings; 

3. Not classified; and 

4. Haphazard coverage of periodicals. 

This may be traced to the foUowir^ defects in organisation:— 

1. No central agency; 

2. No interest taken by the All-India Medical Association; 
and 

3. No help taken from documentation-specialists. 


4 Indian Medical DoeamenUtion Council 

The 8 medical societies and associations, the 33 medical colleges 
and schools the 182 hospitals and asylums, the 12 medical 
research and pastcur institutes, and the several departments and 
scientific bodies including tite Indian Library Assooation should 
set up an Indian Medical Documentation Council. It should 
consist of 10 members and a chairman, with the foUowing func¬ 
tions entrusted to it 

1. Medical documentation; 

2. Translation of documented material; wd 


3. Diairibution. 

Such a council anticipates the establishment of aimiUr coiOidls 
with parallel functions for each brandl of science, namely 
posies, chemistry, biol<^, bocaity, etc.; wfth a 
to co-ordinate their activities snd to lay down pnOcip^ fbr 
their guidance. Alternatively each coundl may entrust all dwr 
common functions to a National Documentation Committee for 
scientific literature and merely give it expert Mvice. lo 
undertake documentation as a national enterprise will have the 
advantages of lowering the expenditure, of centralisaGori ot 
claseifieation and catalogmiK, of quickness in translation, nwro- 
filmitre, photo-stating artd distribution. This 
eontadts with similar national orgarusattons outside 
dso co-operate with an International O^aifisation fdr Dodu- 
itienlation of Scientific Literatirre that may be set Up m ttieiwar 
fdture. It is time that our coufttty should myft ifl tiie maftef. 
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DOCUMENTATION IN AN ECONOMICS LIBRARY 

J. MUKHESJI 

[Problons of docurneaUdon in sn Economics Library 
like analytical entries, arrangement of entries and man¬ 
power are discussed.] 

1 Need for Analyticals 

In these days economic problems engage much of public 
attention and t^r studies are therefore frequent. The mass of 
literature being produced in different branches of economics 
require to be marshalled sdendhcaJIy before research workers can 
use them from the point of view of their specific requirements. 
But classification and catalc^ing of books and periodicals aa 
ordinarily understood do not succeed in doing it. A book whose 
broad tendency can be represented by a class number may have 
various facets which are not brought out by it. Nor do the 
ordinary entries m the catalogue prove sufficient to bring out these 
facets. Ir is only when minute analyCicaU are introduced that 
some form of documentation comes in and exposes a subject in 
all its multitudinous phases and facets. 

2 Need of Governments 

The impact of modem dviliaatioo has giveo rise to many 
problems chiefly economical and administrative. The Govern¬ 
ment of to-day is not of a laJssez-fajre type but is Jocreasingly 
thrusting itself into all possible affairs of human life widi a 
view to bringing stability and growth. For its activities, plan¬ 
ning is required. Ever^ng that the Government does has to 
be considered in advance in aU its pros and cons and also in the 
light of what other States have done in similar circumstances. 
So a good deal of information is necessary before the decision of 
Government can be formulated in any problem that confronts 
it: aifd the library with its materials documented in a detailed 
scientific way is an essential help in arriving at deddons. 

21 ANTiaPATiott OP Demand 

Apart from-ltfoad problefiis such as ‘deUrminatioa of tariff 
policy', 'reciprocity, in trade relations', 'self-suffidency in food’, 
'taiatioQ', etc., for which ample literature exists io any standard 
Economics Library, it becomes difficult for a libraw to find 
materials on new subjects such as 'European Payments Union’. 
‘P^nt Four’, '-Grey’s Report', 'Schuman Plan’, or less known 
subjects as 'Economic develofxnent of Tibef, 'Nova Sc^', etc. 
Such new or less known problems may not have been sltidied 
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projnin«ntIy in books and may have b«en treated only in periodical 
Ktcraturc. So the Hbratian has to be wide awake to such matters. 
He should also anticipate the demand of his clientele. He should 
prepare subject entries in slips or cards showing class aomber, 
author, title, abstract of the item, date of publication, source 
etc. with due regard to the fact that tlie arrangement should 
mars^l! the entries in the order of filiation of their specific 
subjects or he of an alphabetical order. To be of service to 
(h<vse who are entrust^ with advking the Government on 
economic policies, the librarian should be provided with tlie 
necessary proficiency in documentation technique and familiarity 
with economic literature and be allowed lo acquire the necessary 
hooks and periodicals and library equipment. 

22 ACOUISITION OF MAT£StIXI4 
Tn such a library important periodicals from all over the world 
slickufd be purcliased or attempt should be made to receive them 
oil a complimentary basis. The librarian should also establish 
contact with different countries in the world for procurement 
nf sfaje docuineots at state level and in this respect, his task 
will lie faciUtated by the help he gets from the countries 
through tile diplomatic offices of the world- Diplomatic 
offices constitute the besr channel through which the flow of 
publications can be well maiiiiained. Only, the librarian and his 
staff have tu remain alert for the reception of the required 
publications in their proper sequence. 


3 Approach 
31 SuajecT Approach 

fn an Economics Library of a modern State, tiie importance 
of geographical approach is greatly felt. It has the 

experience of the author to find out materials countrywise even 
to encounter such question as ‘how many pwiodicals are received 
from a particular country?'—in fact subjects are now*a-daya 
often treated countrywise as international relation from the 
point of view of trade, industry, etc. are being forged every 
now and then^^tid in this conte^ct a periodical from a particular 
country will deal more extensively on that particular county's 
proflucts, trade, currency etc., ftan In any other periodical 
originating elsewhere. For instance. South Africa’s gold 
problems will not be discussed m any other periodical more fully 
nr more frequently than in periodicals of South African origin. 

32 Cmssipted vs. Diction as y ARiANCRMtNT 
the problem is how best to bring out and display the 
ma«« of materials which are produced on different branef^ of 
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ficoaomics. Cos way as has bMn shown above is to treat & 
subject countrywise j.e. the documentation slips or cards will 
show Ae country first and then the subject and another way is. 
to treat the same article from the point of view of subject first. 
And for purpose of completeness it is desirable that both steps 
should be adopted. Discretion however is to be used where 
place value is nil and then the documentation slip or card or* 
a particular item will show only the subject entry as its main 
entry. To make the matter dear let us take a concrete example. 
An article is entitled 'Banking problems in India', The article 
is to be treated both waj^ because if some benfy wants to study 
‘Indian economics,* he will see entries under fndia and one of 
them will l>e 'Ipdia-Banking'. On the other hand a sUidy of 
banking by a researcher will be fadlitated by a heading such 
as ‘Banking^Iodia'. Aloi^side this entry, entries such as 'Banking* 
England’, Japan, U.S.A,, U.S.S.R, etc. will aiso be immensely 
helpful in giving to the seeker entire array of literature <m 
banking in the library. Now the arrangement contemplated in 
keeping the cards is of the dictionary type as ^inst the classified 
type and the former i.s considered to be more convenient in that 
dassificadoQ number is not required to be given. Tlie dictionary 
arraogen^nt of headings through its subject headings furnish a 
syster^tic approach to all phases of a latge subject by means ol 
an alphabetical list of terms and through interlocking references. 
The classified arrangement does the same thing but it does not 
adopt an alphabetical arrangement; instead it adopts a iogicaf 
order supplemented by an dphabetical index to disclose specific 
entries. 

4 Present Neglect 

It is, however, sad to nole that the documentation work is 
neglect^ in most libraries not because the librarian is indifferent to 
it as it is to his own advantage to keep in a good order all the 
mtferials available on a subject and country in the library, but 
beeanse the staff given to the librarian is either inadequate in 
number or not competem to do documentation work. Abstract- 
iag of articles, an iniTX>rtant item of documentation, requires a 
disi^ne of mind which has to be acquired and this can be had 
ordy 'when the person conperhed has studied the subject which 
he is to documeift Therefore, unless staff, quaKfied.and ade¬ 
quate in number, is provided docuwerilation wffl continue to be of 
theoretic^ mterest Oflfy; 
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DBPTH*CL A SSI FiC ATION 
ITS PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 
S. R. Rang/VNatkas 

[Refers to a mood of de5j>air due to wrong diagnosis 
of the difficulties in the classification and catal<^iog 
technifiue needed for documentation and points the need 
for research on optional facets and primordial schedules 
to break down the surviving r^dity which obstructs 
progress in depth*dassif)cation.] 

1 Localisation of Difficulty in Classified Arrangement 
In Classified Arrangement of entries in a documentation list, 
difficulty is mostly localised in the construction of class number. 
Even the choice and rendering of the heading of class index 
entries is tied up to Class Numbers by the Chain procedure Thus, 
all that is needed is that the class number should be individuali¬ 
sing or oo-extensive and expressive. 

2 Diffusion of Difficulty in Dictionary Arrangement 

In Dictionary Arrangcmenl too, difficulty can be reduced to 
one of class number. But it is not so reduced in the widely 
prevalent practice of to-day, since the choice ^d rendering of 
subject headings—specific or sef also —is made to depend on flair 
ao4 not on an objective method or disdpHne, The result Is that 
the difficulty is diffuse; it is not seen together or localised. It 
is hidden by the subject-fc^giness inseparable from alphabetical 
arrangement. The difficulty in question is inability to satisfy 
the Canon of Consistency- Let alone documentation whkh 
includes micro-units of thought. Even ia atalogues of boc^s, 
the violation of the Canon of Consistency is colossal. Recently, 
I have had opportunity to examine the subject-entries m several 
otherwise fine libraries in the very hone of Ae dictionary 
catal^^ue.. Sensitiveness to consistency appears to have totally 
gone. It « even worse. When inconsistency is pointed out. 
a mood of resignation or a kind of faith in fate or a 
spirtt emerges and leads to words like "It wc^s all right'. 
body, complains-” "We do not care for consiMeoey”. It « 
forgotten thaf reliaacc on "It works all right” is the 
enemy of progress and of the urge "to make it work betteri. 
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If Mftlvil Dewey had depended on *'No body complains", the 
library professioo would not have had to bother with dassiheation 
at all, The “We do not care for consistency" attitude is denying 
the paramountcy of the Laws of Library Science m all library 
service. 

3 Despair and Its Avoidance 
31 Abandonment of CUssibcatioD 
Anvjiig those who are aware of tlie reality and seriousness 
of tlie difficulty, a mood of dcsjwjr appears to set in. Ttiln mood 
leads 10 a wrong understanding of the etiology of the difficulty 
and the prescription of a fatal remedy. This L< due to failure 
tn (race the difficulty to the adoption of an eruimerative classifica¬ 
tion to handle an infinite universe throwit^ forth new categories 
incessantly—which the field of knowledge is. especially when 
depth-thoughts of great intensioo have to be individualised This 
failure leads to the fatal remedy of abandoning claaMhcation 
altogether. When driven to face the full implications of such a 
remedy, there is a pathetic resignation to revert to alphabetical 
arrangement of books on shelves and to abandon even open ac c ess 
—ilie greatest gift of the U.S.A. to the library world. Once the 
proposal of abandoning open access comes to be entertained, 
'compact shelving' comes in to arrogate to itself jviraniountcy 
in library service and to give a raw deal erjiially (o any 
cla'^ification whatever and to strict alphabetical arrangement of 
books. 

32 Potency of Analytico-Synthetic C1a.ssi6catloft 
This chain of dangers will be averted if tlie difficulty ex* 
perienced is traced, not Co classification qua cla.ssification, but 
to the wrong brand of classification used. In fact, at the book 
level, an analytico-.^ynthetic classificatioii overcomes the difficulty. 
Its |>otency hai been examined in my CiassifictiHon, coding and 
for starch released by Unrsco In June 1950 and 
Classification and cotnntunKOiion being published by the Univer- 
ishy of Delhi. 

4 Rigidity in Facet Pormala 
41 RtciPiTV IN THB Number of Pacbts 
At the level of documeoution—i. e. micro-units of thought'- 
difficulties still arise, which are traceable to the rigidities still 
persisting in an analytico-syothetic daasificiation, th^gh it has 
removed the rigidities peculiar to enumer^tive classification. 
The remedy should be Jo remove these surviving rigidities. One 
of these is the nudity in the facet-formula providing only a 
definite number of facets. We are now examioing how far tbiir 
rigidity can be removed by providing for any fiiimher of optionol 
facets in the measure of the needs of a specific* subject. 
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42 RlGUHTV tv TSE OE&Bft 0? FACETS 

To secure conformity to tbe Csnoii of Consistency &nd to avoid 
synonyms in the classihcatory language, our present technique 
makes us view any facet as a manifestation of the live funda¬ 
mental categories—>per8onaJi^, matter, energy, apace and tim e — 
and to design distinctive connecting symbols for all such mani- 
festa^ns. Their design still allows one form of rigidity to 
persist tns. the denial of freedom to change the order of groups 
of facets when a specific subject demancU it. Further work is 
needed to remove this rigidity. , 

5 PrinoHUI Schedules 

Further work is also needed to make an enumeration of fori 
to answer the needs of all possible oft-recurring manifestations of 
personality, matter and energy facets and possibly also of the other 
two groups of facets. I call the result sought by the name ‘Primor¬ 
dial Sch^ules’. My present conjecture is that all such possiiOe 
dependent fod^.e. foci In all such facets—can be reduced to 
120 primordial schedules. If this proves impracticable. I conjec¬ 
ture that 2,880 primordial schedules might be practlciJjle, This 
is’the result of o priori approach. I felt some consoling surprise 
when the classifiers of the Patent Office of U.S.A, told me 
last September that the patents which they had to clusify led 
them to endeavour to make, their classification depend on about 
2.500 primordial schedules. This nearnwincidence may be an 
indication that ihe line of solution pursued by the Patent OITlcc 
and myself, though from opposite directions, is a sound one. 

6 Lesson of U.D.C. 

61 Its Inadequam' 

Half a century ago, a similar crisis arose in documentation at 
a less deep level. But the Brussels Institute did not ac;pept 
defeat and abandon classificarion. It invented tbe U.D.C. It 
got it by adopting the D.C, as its core and grafting to it certain 
features corresponding to what we have b^un to denote by the 
terms facets and phases. Absence of a regular classificatory 
discipline, however, led to an arbitrary—and not truly empirical- 
analysis at the idealdevel and a make-shift design at the nota¬ 
tion al level. The result continued to be fairly satisfactory till 
recently. But now it happens that the minuteness of the micro- 
units of thought getting embodied in articles is more than what 
the U.D.C. is able to negotiate. Difficulties appear as we 
descend to greater depths. 
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62 Remedy 

My dia^o»s is that the break-down is due to the rigidity 
icherent iA the entimeratlve nature of the B.C. core which is 
so fucdajnentai a part of the U.D.C. This rigid core mak» 
the U.D.C. suffer from all the handicaps of an enumerative 
classification in spite of the an&lytico-syndietic veneer by which 
it has covered it up. What is needed is an all^t pifrsuit of 
analytico-synthetic classification, m which the enumerative feature 
is confined to the schedule of dependent foci in primordial facets. 
Even there, if the enumeration conforms to un^eduled mneino- 
nics, the resilience of depth«cIaasification will be even greater. 

7 Topics for Research 

Future wotk should consist of 

(1) collecting the lists of categories b^iig isolated by experts 
in sever^ specific subjects; 

(2) boili:^ them together, so to speak, and distilling out the 
primordial schedulesand 

(3) designl:^ if possible, objective rules to determbe the 
order of facets and phases, which introduce less of rigidity 
than my present technique, for order of optional facets. 
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OPTIONAL FACETS IN THE 
DOCUMENTATION OP AGRICULTURE 
' D. B. Krishna Rao 

I Illustrates the use of Optional Facets to get indivi- 
dualising: of Gass Numbers for Micro-Units of thought 
in C.C.. and the failure of the U.D.C, in this respect]. 

I Teehnique of Optional Facets 

Optional Facet is a new couceptlon in Library Classification, 
evolving in Its fullness in Colon Classification. It is found implied 
In the U-D.C. It has great jiotemlality to sharpen the technique 
of documentation, 'fhe following is a brief account of the concq>t 
at the present stage of its evolution. 

1, According to the optional-facet-concept, there is no need to 
give a special facet-formula to any class, main or canonical, 

2. The old practice of indicating a vacant facet by more clian 
one colon is no longer necessary. 

3- All specific subjects are analysable into facets which trey be 
regatded as manifestations of the five fundantental elements, 
Personality, Matter, Erei^, Space and Time, singly or in their 
several combinations with repetitions, if need be, each facet re¬ 
presenting only orte of the elemenu. 

4. The ordinary arrangement of the facets of the five funda¬ 
mental elements in die decreasing order of concreteness is as 
follows: Personality, Matter, Eneigy, Space and Time, The 
connecting symbol for each of these facets is comma, serai colon, 
colon, dot and dot respectively. To illustrate the order of 
arrangement of specific sulijects, 1 have given below a few class 
ruambers for a few specific subjects, taking the letters p, n, e, 4 
and i ns the foci in the respective facets of Personality, Matter, 
Energy, Space and Time. 

J 


J; w; s. s. t 

.... ... . 

As per rules of Colon Classification, the connecting f.ymboIs need 
not be placed between the main class digit and the first facet and 
therefore the 'Comma' between J and P is omitted in the last of 
the above elatt aiawbefs. • • •* 
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2 Illustrations from A^euiture 
21 Manipestatiok op PassoNALiry 
Let us now how the optional facets are applied in tlie 
documentaiion ol agncuJtiire. The three facets (U] [P] [C] 
tether the crop focus which is a manifestation of Persoa- 
nlity. Each of these is itself a manifestation of personality. Ko 
conrtectin^ comma is inserted between them as it is secured that 
dte si^iiihcaot digit in the Utiiity and Part facets wiU consist of 
one digit only. 

22 Manifestation op ENtaev 

The farming facet Is a mnnifestation of energy. The connecting 
aymlM)] for this facet is 'Colon*. Besides, each focus in the farm¬ 
ing facet may call for additional facets of its own. whiclt may be 
manifeaotions of Personality, Matter or Euet^y, These hare been 
illustrated in toy paper ClassifUatwn of (ioric«f^»re in Abgilc, 
V. 1 pp. lOB-1^. 


23 Manif&statiom of Time and Space 
In depth classiHcation it is often found necessary to add the 
Organ, Geo^aphical and Chronological facets to individualise 
specific subjects. In most of the specihe subjects, where the 
Chronological facet figures, the Gec^aphicaJ facet will also figure 
and prec^e the Chronological facet. Therefore these two facets 
have been taken together for illustration. 


3 Examples 

31 FxasT Example 

In the facet-analysis of the specific subject ‘Agriculture m India 
today' the Geographical and Chronological facets alone appear. 
The Crop and the Farming facets are either multi local or diffuse 
or ^sent and therefore do not call for representation. But the 
subject admits of Geographical and Chronol^cal facets. Accord¬ 
ingly the facet-formula for this specific subject beoomes 
(Agriculture) | Geographical] (Chronological] 

/ . [0] . [C] 


and the subject ‘Agriculture in India today’ will get translated 
as follows. 


^pedfi^SubJ^ 


C.C.No. 


J-44.N5 


Agriculture in India today 


U.D.C.No. 
63(54) “IPSiy' 
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32 Sbcoito Srt of Examples 


A iew other illustrations are given below. 



33 Tmibo Set op Examples 

The following are illustrations where loci in the lamiing lacet 
take Geographical and Chronol<^cal facets withoiU calling 
other facets peculiar to them. 

C.C.No. I Specific Subject XJ.D.C.No. ^ 

jri.44’N5 Tmlian .soils 63l.4(54) 'l950" 

Jj2.44.N5 Maniiritig in India 631.8(S4)‘T950 ' 

j: 4.44. NS Crop disease in India 632(54) *^1950” 


34 Fourth Set of Exakpl6.s 

In the documentation of micro-units of thought in Agriculture 
the addition of an organ facet after the disease facet is often 
necessary to individualise the specific subject. The bacterial 
disease of Cotton caused by XanUiononas ntohwearmn is called 
black arm, angular leaf spot aiid>l)oll rot according to the organ 
affected viz. stem, leaf or fruit, it is useful to put all information 
on each one of these together by individualising each. This is 
secured by the addition of an organ facet after the disease facet. 

Consider the specific subject ‘Dissemination of Angular leaf spot 
of Cotton. The facet analysis will transform this intoAgricul¬ 
ture (Cotton I: [The Bacterial disease], [Leaf]: [Disscminationi 
mentioned 

Which in tenws of the fundamental categories is 
J [Pj :(E], (P] :(£] 

Translating into Colon Languag:e we get 
J781:424XIM.1S:2 

It is to be noted that the causal onanism XMthcmoncs fiwlt'tf- 
cearum is represented by XIM whew X represents the genus 
Xanthomonaa and M represents the species, tMtvaeeonm and I is 
the signature digit indicating change over to species. 
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Next consider the specific subject *'DisseminAtioa of blsck atm 
of Cotton.” The facet analysis will transform this subject into: 

Agriculture (Cottonj: [The Bact e n a i disea.'^e], {Stem) j 

mentioned 

[Dissemination]^ which in terms of fundamentaJ categories is 

J {P]: [E], [Pj: fR]. Translating into Colon Language we get 
J781 : 424XlM,14r2. 

Similariy the facet analysis will transform the specific subject 
"Dissemination of boll-rot of Cotton" into Agriculture ^Cotton]: 

[The Bacterial discaaej, [FruitJ: [Dissemination]. Translating 
' mentioned 

into Colon language we get J781:424X114,17: 2. It may l>e noted 
that the connecting symbol used for the organ facet is *connna\ 
since it ii a manifestation of the fundamental element Personality. 

On the other lund, the specific subject ''Dissemination of 
bacterial disease of Cotton by Xanfho*iiOMs tnahfcci’arum” wiW be 
represented by J781 : 424X2M:2. The four class numbers are 
given in proper sequence below to bring out the effect of individu¬ 
alising the specific unit of thcnight by each class number. 


C.C.Ko. 

1 S[xcilic Subject 

U.B.C.No. 

J78b4a4XlM:2 

1 Di»en>tnihun of Bacteri¬ 
al di»eare of Cottoe by 
' Xanrhomoi'at. 

6U.S]-^.31U2 

J781;424X1M.U;2 

1 Disseininatiou of black arm 

1 of Cotton. 

dU.Sl—2.M 132: $3144 

J7a2:424XlU.l5:2 

1 Di<eaTdnali«in of Angolar 
Leaf spot of Cotton. 

msi^2.n:i2: S&\A$ 

J731;424X1H,17:2 

Diueminatum of boli*rot 
•4 Cotton, 1 

63341-241132:581.47 


The concept 'etiology' is not represented in the U.D.C. numbers. 
The U.D.C. schedule for Agriculture does not appear to provide 
foe it. Perhaps the Medicine schedule will have somet hint on 
this. As that schodule is not 1 have^ Ufit. ventured, to 

individualise the U.D.C. nUir^ecs by the,addition oC.the digitate 
represent etiology. 
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Let 1I& next consider the diseafes ci Apple Crop caused by the 
incidence of the bacteria, Bacillus ajnylovor.us. on different organs 
of the plant. 1'hese are known as twig blight, leaf blight, blossom 
blight, or fruit spot blight according as the; o^n affectetl is stem, 
leaf, flower or fruit. The epecifle subjects and the Colon and 
the U.D.C. Numbers in these casea are given below. 


C.C.No. 

1 Specific Subject 

U.D.C.No, 

J371;424DIA:2 

DlHCminsdofl of Slight of 
Applet. 


J??l!424DlA.H;2 

Dluteniinatlon of ttvlg 
blight of Applet. 

634.n->2.31$;54144 

jJ7l:424HlA.]S;2 

Diiteimnstion of leaf 
blight of Applet, 

d34.U-2.31S;5Sl.4$ 

pn:424B]A,l6:2 

Ditteirination of blotiom 
blight of Applet. 

434.11—2.315; 5814d 

J371:42JmA,irt2 

DItMmirtetton of fruit ipot 
blight of Applet. 

634.11—2.315:381.47 


4 Potency and Dangers 

In conclusion it may he stated that the effect of optional facet 
concept ia that no s;>ecial facet formula need lie given for any 
main or canonical class, littt a general formula in terms of the 
fundamental categories is applicable to all as warranted by the 
facet smalysis of the spec)he subjects, representing only the facets 
that occur in each s])eciflc subject. This evasion has its poterfey 
as well as its dangers. 

To avoid the dangers without losing the |)otency, many points 
in the use of this concept for fharpening the focus should be 
investigated and definite rules should be formulated so as to avoid 
Che formadon of synonyms. 
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ABSTRACTING PERIODICAI^ 
STANDARD FOR LAY.QUT 
S. H. Rancai«ateak 

(Examine* the lay-out of some abstracting periociicals 
and gives an alternative specification for a minutely 
classified abstracting periodical, made of three index- 
aids as the first three parts and the text as the fourth 
part.J 


0 Introduction 
01 Avoipancs or Timb-lac 

Time is of the very essence of documentation work. Nascent 
thought should be broadcast among all the workers in the world 
dirough abstracting periodicals with as little time-lag as possible. 
To secure this objective, abstracting periodicals should k issued 
as weeklies, fortnlghtlies, monthlies or quarterlies, in order of 
preference and practicability. The frequency of Issue necessarily 
breaks up the sequence of entries. Cost stands in the way of 
avoiding this by cumulation from issue to issue until the annual 
voluine cumulates the whole thought of the year. The only 
practiMble alternative, which is in vogue In most cases, is to 
provide an annual index to lie boand along with the several issues. 

02 Facilitating Tswro 

The saving of the subjective lime and the tempo of the worker 
while looking up an abstracting periodical, is also of the essence 
of documentattoii work. Jt is liere that the design of the lay-out 
of an abstracting periodical and of its annual indexes in organic 
relahon with one another gains in importance. 


1 Dictionary Arrangement 

The extreme form of Dictionary or Alphabetical Arrangement 
in which each article occurs under the name of each of its authors 
and specific subjects and has the necessary upper link sg» ciso 
entries to ^k these, is often found In Wilson's bibll«raphics 
Paper 255 deals with the cataloguing rules needed by this l>ie of 
abstracung pen<^cal. As Wilson makes them all cumulSve. 
they <to not call for an Annual Index and thus do not present any 
special problem- ^ ^ 
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2 Amphibious Arransemont 

In most of the other abstractii^ periodicals, the practice appears 
to l)e the ati^hn>ious one of dividing the re^on of knowledge 
covered into a few broad divisions and arrat^ing the articles In 
each division alphabetically hy the name of the author. 

But this practice flouts Ihe Canon of Consistency and the Canon 
of Permanence in the choice, rendering, and arrar^'ement of the 
divisions. To give but one illustration the P^helofjical abstracts 
was obliged to make the following three major changes in the 
course of 1948 

1. tn January, ‘'Clinical psychology, guidance and counselling’' 
was transferred from un dcr “Behaviour deviation" to under 
“Educational psychology''. In the same month the section 
“Psychological tert" was dropped and a subdivision for test was 
added to the “General'' section. 

2. In May, “Sensory defects," particularly “blindness and deaf* 
ness" were transferred from under “Receive and perceptual 
processes'' to under “Beliavioiir deviation". 

3. In September, the snb'section “Sensory defects" was re¬ 
named “Physical handicaps''. 

1'he editorial note in January adds signiticantly "These changes 
atill represent tentative efforts to make the arrangement of the 
abstract most widely useful. Critical comnwnts from users of 
the journal are earnestly desired". 

In the editorial note of July wt find the remark “The increased 
fineness of the classification scheme will have to serve sa a subject 
guide for the present." Hut the fineness of classification defeats 
Its purpose by the absence of either a systematic schedule of the 
clas:'ification used or an alphabetical index to the classes major or 
minor, under which the entries are featured. 

21 Pallutivb 

1'he Mothtmctkel reviews removes these defects to some extent 
It provides a table of contents in which the major subject-headings 
are listed systematically with the pages of the annual volume in 
wbich they occur. In addition to the author-index, it gives also 
an alphabetical subject index. Some of the headings like “Alge- 
bras-linear" are only label headings without any entries directly 
under them, but acting merely as a major subject-heading under 
which follow a series of sub-headings in systematic order. The 
see also references are profuse. This is oo doubt an improve- 
meni and a palliative. This is not, however, sufficient to guide a 
reader to his quarry, so to speak, with ease. The entries under 
a subject-heading mention only the names of authors, but not the 
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Htlea or the pages in which ih^ are abstracted. The arrangement 
of specific subjects is not mechanised by class nujiihers. 

This is a tangled proi)Jem in abstracting periodicals of this 
amphibious type>^either all'through alphabetical nor all-through 
systematic. This paper does not go into the methods of improving 
the design of the lay-out of this type. 

3 Minutely Classified Arrangement 

A recent tendency has been to introduce an all-through classified 
arraogement—minutely classified, almost to the point of individual' 
isation*~in the Individual issues and to fit the annual volunie with 
an author-index and a systematic index of subjects, aport from 
the author-index and the classification schedule which are given 
in each issue. The Physics abstrads is typical of this tendency. 
Its annual index-aid consists of (1) Contents page; (2) Schedule 
of classification I (3) Author index; and f4) Alphabdicol subject 
index. 

1. The Contents page gives a systematic list of subject divisions 
—neither specific nor too broad—with the numbers of the pages 
in which abstracts occur. It gives on an average about ten 
page-numbers against each subject division without any indication 
of the subdivision which occurs in each p^c. In fact, it is only 
the first of a set of consecutive pages. Co be looked up, that is 
given. The average number of pages to be looked up is two. 
This means that the contents-page helps one only to restrict cne’a 
search (for the abstract soi^ht) to about 20 pages distributed in 
about 10 points of the annual volume. This is no doubt much 
better thin searching through a whole volume of 350 pages. But, 
at the ti.ne one looks up references, one has seldom the mood to 
look through a couple of pages in ten different places. On the 
whole, this is not sufficiently helpful for subject-approach. 

2. The Schedule of the classification gives no reference to the 
text.' 

3. The Author Index gives the serial number of the abstract. 
This is quite definite and of maximum possible help for author- 
approach. 

4. The Alphabetical Subject Index gives the Clasa numbers 
against the names of the subjects that ocair in the schedule of 
classification. 'Hus ia followed by their subdivisions which are 
not individualised by the scheme of classification. Each subn 
division is followed by the serial number of the abstract erf which 
it forms the subject matter. 
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, 31 Ektry Word 

Th«re Is much discrq>ancy between the alphabetical subject 
index and the class number representing the article abstract 
The alphal>etical subject index may not help one who does not, by* 
chance, divine the exact entry word which had l>eca used to index 
an abstract. Hut if he hits on the right entry, word and runs hia 
eyes down the subheadings, )te will find the serial number of the- 
exact abstract he seeks. 

32 ALTsaHATtve Scbbmr 

The following alternative scheme for the lay-oitt of text and 
index-aids is suggested to obviate this handicap when the abstracta 
are arranged by close-htting or individualising class numbers ii> 
each issue and there is no annual cumulation. 

The Annual Volume is to he in four parts in the following 
order 

(1) Alphabetical Index of Authors and Series: 

(2) Alphabetical Index of Classes; 

(3) Classified Index; arul 

(4) The Text (made up of the fascicules Isstied from tim# 

to time). 

The first three parts constitute the index-aid to the annual 
volume. 

320 Preliminaries 

1. The pagination of the Indexes and the Text should be in tw» 
different sequences and should be printed at l>ottom-margins. 

2. The outer ends of the two top-margins of the double open 
page should give:— 

(1) The inclusive alphabetical caption of the entry words, in 
the case of the alphabetical index of authors and series; 

(2) Similarly, in the case of the Alphabetical Index of 
Oasses; 

(3) The inclusive class numbers printed upto three digits or 
two facets as the case may be, in the case of the Classihed 
Index; and 

(4) The inclusive serial numbers in the case of the Text. 

3. The inner end of the top-margin of the double open page 
should give: 

(1) The volume number and the year respectively in the case 
of the three Index Parts; and 

(2) The volume and issue number, and the year and month 
or week—number as the case may be in the case of the 
Text. 
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321 Alphabetical Index of Authors and Series 

In the case of the Alphabetical Index of Aurbors and Series, 
the heading should be printed in capitals and small capitals of 
antique type and the serial number at the end of the entry should 
be in antique type. 

322 Alphal>etical Index of Classes 

1. In the case of the Alphabeticnl Index of QaJisef, Che Head¬ 
ing should be in block letters and the Sub-Headings should be in 
itididsed block letters and the connecting word ‘Sffe’ should be in 
italics. 

2. In the ease of a Gass Index Entry, which is the Specific 
Subject of on entry in the text, the title of that entry should be 
entered just below the Class Index Entry concerned, indented as 
for a paragraph. 

3. If there are iwo or more entries in the text having the same 
epecific subject, their titles should all be entered in alphabetical 
order one below the other, each being indented as for a paragraph. 

4. the serial number nf each title should be printed at the end 
of the title in antique type. 

323 Classilictl Index 

1. The Classified Index is to nerve a double purpose vis. to 
serve as a schedule of classification and co serve strictly as a 
Classified Index. It should therefore be printed as the Mhedules 
of clasridcation are usually printed in schemes of classification, 
with all helpful typographical variation and display. The only 
difference is that, in the case of n class which forms the specific 
subject of an entry in the text, the heading and the short title of 
chat entry followed by its serial number should be entered below 
it, eacli of its lines indented as for a paragraph. 

2. The heading should be in capitals and in small capitals of 
antique type and the serial number in antique type. 

3. If there are two or more entries in the text having the same 
class as their specific subject, they should all be entered in alpha- 
behcal order one below the other. 

324 The Text 

1. In the Text, the class number and its translation into natural 
language should be entered as a feature-heading. 

2. These feature-headings should be helpfully modulated ones. 

3. Pull advant^ should be taken of the Canon of Context so 
as to economise in the words which Occur against successive class 
numbers. 
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4. Full advanUi^e should b< Uk«n of typographical variation) 
and dispUy to indicate the subordination of siKcessive feature^ 
headings. 

5. The entries wtU occur only below such featurC'headings a» 
form their specific subjects. 

6. The headings oF the entries ^lould be in capitals and smalls 
capitals of antique type. 

7. The entries of the text of the volume taken as a whole should 
be iiunibere<l serially. Tlie serial numbers should be the Entry 
iteTns'< for all entries and they shoitid be in amique type. 

33 ExAMPLas 

The si^ecification given in section 32 is illustrated in the examples ) 
given at the eiul of paper 254. 

34 ixDiviouAT. lasuu 

In each individual issue, there slundd be temporary index*aid 
along similar lines, with the omission of classified index. Thia 
slrauld occur in the prelinlinary pages with pagination of their own. 

The preliminary pages shuuld be such as may he discarded while 
binding the coitipleted volume. 

35 Nom IV IvoiviDCAL Isauas 

The preliminary pages of each individual issue should also 
contain editorial notes on (1) changes in classification, (2) Che 
additions and omissions in the Hst oF pertodicaU abstracted, and 

(3) changes in the titles of pcriodicaU abstract^ Theae pagea 
too should be such as may be discarded while binding the com* 
pleted volume. 

36 CowPL5Te& VoLUuie 

The preliminary pages of the completed volume should give: 

(1) a consolidation of Che editorial notes mentioned in 3S; 

(2) an editorial note on changes io the iodex^aid; 

(3) a classified list of the periodicals abstracted, with the 
name of the abstractor meationed against each; 

(4) an alphabetical index to the titles of the periodicals 
abstracted; and 

(5) an alphabetical index to tlie saims of the abstractors. 
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AMENDMENTS TO CLASSIFIED CATALOGVE CODE 

TO SUIT DOCUMENTATION WORK 

M. L Nacar awd S. P. Phadnis 

lEnunwrates the atuendnieius to be made in the Chssi- 
fitd catalogue code to adapt it for .entries in abstracting 
periodicals and gives some examples of entries]. 

0 Introduction 

Cataloguing of micrO'units of thought like articles In periodi- 
<al8, so dominant in documentation work, differs in some res])ects 
from- cataloguing of macro-units of th^ht like books. To be 
'applicable to documentation work, the Cce, originally designed for 
'tnacro-units, therefore, requires the following amendments. The 
mumbers of the Rules are those given in the Cce (Edn. 3, 1951). 

01 Gbnssal Auvndmrnt 

Wherever “Rdok" occuri, reolace it by "Docdmented irate riel". 

1 Main Entry 

I] Auenomskts to Rule 1 

1 Replace caMfory 1 by "Serial Number*'. 

The main entriei occurring in each volume e( an abetracting j>eriodica| 
tart to be giveu leriel numberj befiniiing with 1 . 

2 Dekle "5 Accesiion number". 

This is necessary as there can be no Accession Number for an 
;arHcle in a periodicnl. Even if the item documented is a whole 
book there can be no Accession Noniber as a Documentation List 
.is independent of any individual library whose collection alone can 
lhave Accession Numbers. 

S Add '3 Occvreace Note; *aid 
•'6. Abstract 

"io the case of mlcro'unlts which form parto«f ether publlcatioas; or 
"Spoliation and Ii^oTmt. and 
“6 Annotation wherever neceaeary 
‘*in the caae of Independent trubliCMion*!. 

In a Documentation List, an entiy dhould show where the 
idocumented.material occurs, if it is not ao indepe&deot publication. 
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In the case of independent publications, collation etc. which may 
be omitted in a library catalc^c, should necessarily be given in a 
Documentation List which has no reference to any particular 
ilibrary collection. 

12 Amendment to Ryr.s 12 
I la catefones 2, 4, S and 7 delete ‘'two". 

It is desirable that the names of all the joint autliors should be 
featured in a Documentarlon List, as reaoers arc likely to make 
approach through the nante of anv one of the authors known u> 
them. 


13 Amkndmbnt to Rule 

1 Delete ill Uw word) sfter the first "two*' and insert in their place "or 
snore Joint Persoaal Authors, all the names ire to be used u the Heading 
with rhs necessary punctuation marks lad the conjunction "and" in appro* 
^ristc piteca. 

2 Delete Rule 1222. 

These are consequences of the amendment in section 12. 

14 Amendments to Rule 12S22 

1 Insert "or more" behreen "two" and "Jebt". 

2 Replace "both" by "all". 

3 Replace "which are to be connected by the word and" by "insertliv 
commas and "aod" at appropriate places." 

4 Delete Rule 12523. 

Tbia is to secure consistency with the amendment in section 12. 

15 New Rule after 1313 

1 Add the following Rule after UU. 

"1314 If (he title is In a language other than fhe favoured language or 
the languages prescribed for the purpose, insert after the litle^portiun the 
translabon of the title into the favoured language as a separate sentence 
And enclose ft In square bracket^ 

It is believed thEt this will be helpful to readers who arc not 
familiar with the language of the original. 

16 Amendment to Rule 15 

I Replaoe Rule IS by (ha following:— 

"IS Occarrence Note. 

"15 An OccurrvKe Note is to be enclosed ia square brackets. 

"iSl If the occurrence is in a periodical publication the Occurrence Note 
as to consist successively of 

1 . the title of the periodical publication ia standard abbrenated form; 

2. a full stop; 

tfa^aumber of tlw rolmne, if any; 

4<. stop, ivease catsyory 3 is used; ' 
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5. (he year of the volume; 

6. & fall atop; and 

7. the occurrence in inclusive notation. 

"152 If the occurrence ii in a book the Occurrence Note li to be written 
on the analosy of Rule 14312" 

17 New Rous a?tbsi Rulb 15 

1 Insert the following Rules after Rule 15 

""16 Abstract 

“16 The abstract i» to be written in a style suborUhiated to that of the 
rest of the Entry. 

'"161 The abstract is W be given in tl>e favoured language or languages, 
as preKribed. i 

"162 The abilract is to be taken from the abstractor." 

2 Renumber Rale 16 and iu lubdiviiioni as 17 and iu subdiviiiona 

Z Added Entries 

21 AUBNDWBHT TO KUI.B 3201 

1 Delete 'and Intarroodiate Section". 

2 Replace "semicolons" by "’four spaces’. 

22 Ambkousnt to Rulb 321 

1 In category 2 replace the werdi ’’second author or collaborator” by 
the words "’each of the joint authors or collaborators.'' 

This is ft consequence of the amendment in section 12. 

23 AuiKDUIKT TO Rulb 522 

I In Rule 322. replace the second half of the sentence by the following:— 
"and the Index Number is to conist of the aerial number of the Uairs 
Entry."’ 

This is essentially sn economy meftsure to reduce the cost of 
production and to make reference from the alphabetical index 
the main part easy. 

91 Volume Index 

Add the following Rules:— 

Chapter 91 
Volume Index 

$1 Each volume of a Documentation Periodical is> la* be provided with a 
Volume Index. 

910 A Volume Index is to comist of the following gesta. io Che order 
given 

1 Book Index Entries arranged alphabeticsQy; 

2 Oass Index Entries arranged alphabetically; and 

3 Classified Index arranged by class nsnben. 

911. As ft result of (he amended rules oa Book Indftx Eabrict^ 
each entry will consist of the headioi:, the short title and the serial 
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numlwr^ as shown in Section I of the examples at the end of this 
paper. 

912 The Clau Index Erttries are Co b« atcordinf to the rules of the 
0»tsifi*d cataJpffue rode with the foUowisE exception 

If a class has entries uider it iit the text, the headings, and the serial 
mimbers of each of them should he eetered as successive additional sections 
after tite dass index entry. 

For illustration, sec Section 2 of the examples at the end of 

this |>aper. 

9li The entries in the Oasei^ed Index slu>uld ccotiit of: 

1 Hach of the entries which should occur in the schedule of the Fully 
Worked'Out Clsas Numbers, on which materials are listed In the 
text; fpllpivid by 

Z The Serial Numbers of all tl>e entries occurring under it In the 
different fsjcieuJea of the text printed as separate sentences in the 
lame section; and prtccdtd by 

3 All Its upper link entries u tltey should occur In the Schedule; of 
Fully Worked'Out Class Numbers. 

91 .M The entries functioning u Schedule of ClaasIFleatlon should be 
printed as they would be in a .Schedule of Classification taking full advantage 
of typographieal variation and display to Indicate subordination of successive 
claasea and of the Canoo of Context to secure economy in worda, The 
Oaseihed Index will hi reality bo the relevant extract from the schedule of 
(he fully worked'Out class numbers according to which the main eutriei are 
arnng^. It ^It also serve si a olasslUed index to the entries in the t^. 
In spite of the entries oecurriog in classified order In the text, tins claulbed 
index is neceasary in the volume*index as the entries m the text stand 
broken Into as many sequences as the number oi faicicules which make 
*up the v^ume. 

914 For the main entries of the Index entries illustrating the sJmvc thme 
speeii^catlons see section 4 of the examples at the end of this paper. 

92 Examples 

Tlw following Examples relate to S entries uken from V, 51 
(1948) of the PhyMt obstracis. Their main entries arc featured 
in section 4 (Text) as if they all occur >in the same issue. As a 
iresuU, section 3 which illustrates the Annual (Cumulative) 
<^lassi(ie>l Index appears to reproduce them in the same order as 
ia sccilon 4 (Text). But, this will not be so in the actual Classi- 
,fied Index as it will index entries belonging to different issues of 
4he annu^ volumes—that is entries arranged in the Text to 
'different classified sequences. 

gECTlOK 1 

Book Index Entries 

//oU;—The Arabic numbers in black face give the serial 
mumbers of Text in section 4 where the main entries with 
;Che abstracts will be found. 
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AauNDr (R. K.) and Ven rates wablu (P.)* On continuous 
emission bands of ICI and IBR. 2. 

HaBzBEKG (G«rhard). Infra-red and Raman spectra of poIy> 
atomic molecules. 5. 

Keshavamubthy. Ji, auth. Fan-type radio nKieorograjA, 8. 
KarSKNAN (R. S.). Vibration spectra of the alkali haltdes. & 
Moi.sciit.AR Sfrctba and Molrcui.as Strvctuw. 

2 Hcrzlicri'; Infra*re<l and Raman spectra. & 

Raman fC. V.). Dynamic X-ray reflections in crystals. 7, 
—Infra-red spectrum. 4. 

RAMANATifAN (K. G.). Infru-rctl Ahsorption spectrum of 
diamond and its variations. $. 

Thatt* (R, P ). Jf, oufh'. Fan-type radio nieteoreCTaph of the 
IMD. 8t 

Vbnkatsswarlu (P.). Jt. fiuth. on eorninuous einis;<lon baiida 
of ICI and IBY. 2. 

VBUKtiMRWASAK (S. P.), Thatts (R. P.) and Keshava- 
MUiTsy (A.). Fan-ty^ radio meteoregraph of the India 
Meteorological Department. 8. 

Von Kbusslb* (V.), Uber Angleichung der Krummung von 
spektraiiinien an eine Konstante Spaltkninimung. 1. 

aaiCTioM 2 

Class Index Entries 

This is an Alphabetical Subject Index to the Class 
Numbers occurring in the Systematic or Claaified Index to the 
Entries in the Main Parr of the Abstract. It lists Subject 
Headings in alphabetical order. The Numl)er8 given against 
the directing word 'See' indicates the Class Number of the 
subject concerned. Wherever a spec!6c subject has readlt^ 
materia], i.e., an article or a book, on it in section 4 (Text) an 
additional section is added. It consists of the suraame(B) of 
the author (s) and the serial number in lilack face type. 
AasosprroK. Optus. See 535.34 
Bands. Efnisston spectra. See 535.338.4 

Asuodi and VenkaUswarlu. 2. 

CHsuisTav. See S4 
CoMPOsiTJOK. spectra See 535.338 
Crystal. Absorption. See 535.343.2 
CsYsTALLOGRAPffY. See 548 
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—in rdation to Diamond, spectre. Spa 535,343.2—15 : 548 
—Raman effect. See S3S, 375:548 
Diamond. Spectra. See 535.343.2—IS 

Bamanathan. 3. 

^Missioic spectra. OpH(s. See 535.33 

Gbkbral Crystal In relation to Diamond, Spectra. See 
535.343.2—15:548.0 

Raman 4. 

GsoLOOV. Sec 55 

1NSTRU M ENT. Mcleorotogy. See 551.508 
LuMiNEscBifCB. 0^/iV^. See 535.37 
IMsteorolocy. See 551.5 
Molecular scattering. Optics. See 535.375 
—Stauerva^ Crjifftrl, See 548.7 

-. —in fdation to Raman Effect, See 555.375 : 548.7 

Krishnan 6. 

Ofttcs. See $35 
PsYSics. See S3 
Propagation. Optics. See 535.3 
Pure Scibnci. See 5 

Quantum Theory. MolecaJar scattering. Optics. See 535,375 
Raman £ppbct. See 535.375.S 

Henberg 5. 

Spbctrograpu. See 535.33.072 

Ton Keuraler 1. 

Upper-air. Instrument 

Tenkiteshwaran, Thaite, and Kesavamurthj 8. 

X-RAY. Moheuiar structure. Crystal. See 548,7 

Bamao 7. 

SECTION 3 

This U an Annuil Classified Index to the Text. It gives the 
schedule of classes covered by the abstract. The names of the 
classes are given against their Class Numbers. In the ca$c of, 
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the Gau Numbers under which reading materials, i.e., articles 
Of books, occur in the text, the Serial Numbers which the entries 
have in the text are entered in black'face and as aejiarate senttoccs. 
5 PURE SCIENCE. 

53 PhyaicG. 

535 Optics. 

535.3 Pfopaifation. 

535.33 Emission spectra. 

535.33.072 Spectrograph, 1. ' 

535.338 Composition. 

535.338.4 Bmij. 2. 

535.34 Absorptiok sprctba. 

535.343.2 Crystal. 

535.343.3-15 Dia»tan4. 3, 

535.343.2- 15:548 in relation to erystariocraphy. 

535.343.2- 15: 548.0 Oenmi. 4. 

S3S.37 LuMiKBSCf.KCie. 

535.375 Quantum theory of molecular scattcriiijf. 

535.375 effect. 5. 

535.375.5:548 in relation to cryitalloitraphy. \ 

535.375.5:548.7 w relation io etruefure. $. ( 

54 Chemistry. 

548 CamAU DOftAPuy. 

548.7 Molecular structure. 

548.73 X‘Boy. 7. 

65 Geology. 

551.5 Mb'cecsolocy. 

551.508 Instrument. 

551.508.1 uppers Air. 8. 

sacTJoie 4 
Main Entries 
5 PURE SCIENCE 
53 Ph>*sic8 
5^ Optics 
535.3 PaoFACATioN 
535.33 Emission Spectra 
(, Specirogi>teph 
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! Von Keu^ier (V.). Uber Anglelchmig <ler kntminung von 
sjwlarallinion an oino Konstanto Spaltkriimmung. (On tho 
ncljustnieot of the ciirN-aiure of special lines t<' a constant slit 
cnrvalure). (/C. aslrophys. 24. 1048. 252-62). 

“]( tt fKdwti ItAtv B line of given curvature can he rjbtnlnetl by a »iihable 
choice (4 slit curvature and geontelrical conditions in prism and erating 
epectntnteiers," 

535.338 Coiiipoiiilloii 
535.338.4 Hands 

2 Aftundi (R.K.) and Venkaleswarlu (P.). On continuous 
«niis,<ion baptU of ICI and IBR. (Indian jour. phys. 21. 1947. 
7W52). 

‘*A number of new uHitinuous hands hag been recorded In tive gp^t^a 
of the mixed halogeng ICI and lliR excited by unctindensed discharge from 
a transformer. These are eitabiiilied by taking juxtaposed spectra of 
the luilogena and the mixed halogent. A tentative explanation of the 
tirigi’t i)f the hands is givmi which ascribes tltem to transitieni from 
sttide electronic states to a number of repulsive states that arise from 
a rcimhmation of normal and excited states of the individual lialogtn 
aionu." 

535.34 A»SOfc?TtON SVRCTRA 
535,343.2 CryiUl 
535.343.3-15 Dicinand 

Ramanaihun (K.G.)* Infm*Ted nbaorvttlon apeclrnin of 
diaimntd and il!« vnrialinna. (Proc. Ind. Ac&d. Sc. A.30. 1947. 
469-78). 

‘n'he infrB'red absorption spectra of 9 cleavage plates of diamond ivere 
invrsiipated between ?Sii and 4000 cn)«l stkI the spectral behaviours 
elucidated. The Ut order apKtnjcn shows large variations wlulst llte 
2nd order Jpectnun i$ similar for all. Therefore, ist order activity tvould 
appear to be attributable to the tetrahedral eymnietry of structure rather 
than to chemical impuritieg or mosaidty." 

535.343.3-15:548 In relation to cryatallography 

535.343.2-15:548.0 Concral 

i Raman (C.V.)> tnfra>red spectrum. (Cur. sc. 16. 1947. 
35y-66). 

"The author briefly reviews the development of this subject, with special 
reference to his own tlteories on the vibration spectra of crystals." 

535.37 LUKINBSCBKCI 

535.375 Quantum Theory of Molecular Scattering 

535,375-5 Effaci i 

6 Hanbarg (CSarhard). Infra-red and Raman spectra of 
polyatomic molecules. (Molecular spectra and molecular structure, 
2). (Neir York. D. Vaa Nostra^ Company. Inc. 1950). 

"Discusaes . . . Ranian Effect." 
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535.375.5:548 In relation to crystaUcgraphy 
535.375 : 548.7 /n r^fa/iott fc> 

6 Krishnan (R.S.)* Vitjration >^>ectra of tiio alkali halidea. 
(Nature. 160. 1947. 711—12). 

"RaiTiKn spectra of aii ^•H4CI crystal reeurd«l at pr<ifrc.ssively lower 
temaerahirei showed the appeerance of several lines even aJiove the ao' 
called-point transition, and at lit^aid air tenspcratnre. sharp lines at 163 and 
278 cnt-1 freguency shift Tlie former corresponds tn the “Ucxtrahlen** of 
the crystal, and u evidence for the oscillattjn of UiO' NK« sroupe ua a 
whole aRainsi tlic Cl heinjr inactive a* fn the mataJlic haijides. where the 
ion has octahedral symmetry.'* 


54 ChemittCry 
548 CRysTAr.i.oahAPHY 
548 Crystallography 
548.73 

7 Raman (C.V.)> Dynamic X«Uay reflections in crystals;. 
(Cur. 8C. 17. 1948. 65-75). 

“A short fenerel account of the author*! theories piAIhrhed In papers in 
Prae, /adwa ,1raA Sfi (7 photofraphs, 9 figwes)." 

56 GEOLOGY 
551.5 Meteorology 
551.508 Instrument 
.551.508.1 

8 Venkiteshwaran (S.P.)» Thatta (R.P.) and KeahaYa- 
raurthy (A.). Fan-t}^ rsido meteoro^aphy of the Indie 
J^tw^Ofical Department. (Sc. not. Inc. Mat. Dep. 9. 1947. 

*The paper deierihu a simple inexpensive radiomeieorofraph In which 
the driving mechanism for making successive contacts of tlie pressure, dry 
halt and wet bulb temperature pens is provided by a paper fan which 
rotates as the meteorograph is carried up by the balloon. The paper also 
describes the signaller, receiver and reefer SAd a receiving aerial witb 
wMch s (goats can be received more latMactorijy at higher angles than withi 
the usual vertical half-wave aerid. An inexpensive h.t. battery, that ia 
userabled easily jdst before ascoit. Is described The paper, ^lo gjvea the 
sDethod of cons p uta tion with the Moessary tables." 
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AMENDMENTS TO DICTIONARY CATALOGUE CODE' 
TO SUIT DOCUMENTATION WORK 
M- L. Nacar and K. D. Pubanik 

[KmimeratM tiie amemlmeiHi? to be made in the 
DictiOHary cotahffue code to adopt for entries in 
akstractmjr period icats j. 

0 Introduction 

Cataloguing of inicrO'Units of tike articles in periodicals,, 

so dominant in docunieiUation work, (Udera In some rc&pccts frotn 
caialogfuinjf uf mocro'units of thought like book:. To be appli¬ 
cable to documentation work, the Dct, criginallj^ designed for 
macru-uints, therefore, requires the following aTneudinents. The 
nuni1)ers of the rules an those given in the f)rr Ci94S). 

01 GEVEBAL AMSKDMRVt 

Wherever "book** occurs, replace it \yy "documented material”. 

1 Main Entry 
11 AMaNnMBWts to Ruli 1 

1 Insert “Serial Number'* as utetfnr^ ! and renumber (be exietlng 
ctMforits. The main entries oceurrinf in each volume are to ba clven* 
serial numbers begirminf with 1. 

2 Delete “4 Calf Number** 

The presumption it that a dictionary arrangement of a Docu¬ 
mentation List does not use any class number at aU to denote* 
entries. 

i Delete "S Accaision Number'*. 

This is necessary as there can be no Accession Number ferant 
article in periodical. Even if the item documented is a whole bosk 
there can be no Accession Number as a Documentation List » 
independent of any individual library whose collection alone cair 
have Accession Numbers. 

4 Add '*4 Occurrence note; and 
"5 Abstract** 

**^1 the of micrxinits which fenu parts oi other publications; or 

4 Collatioa and Inprkn. and 

5 ABnoiSibOB vrfwtevar eecCsiary 

**111 the case of independent puUicatloes**. 

In a documentation list, an entry should show where the docu¬ 
mented material. occurs, if it is no^ aa ind.epe.h4^t puMicatiot^ 
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In the case ot independent puhMcations, collation etc, which may 
te oniitle<l in a Iil»rary catalogue, should necessarily be fiven in a 
documentation list wluch has no reference Co any particular library 
•collection. 

i 

12 AMRXiiMeNT ro Un.K 11 

1 In ciMfoKes 2. 4, S and 7 dd«iu 'two”. 

It is desiruUe Uiat the names of all joint aiiMmrs should Ih; 
feRiured in u <ltK'uinentsition list, as readers are Kkely tn imke 
approach throng’ll the tutnie of any nm* of the aiilhorS' known to 

them. 


D .VVKWP.MWiT TO Kift.R 112 

J Delete ell the wordx after the ^r^C "two” and hiiert in their place 
’‘'or more joint ixrsoiial autlwni, all Uie naniu are to 1 r wed aa the 
Heading with the nevejsary ponetuation mirlts and the conjunction "and” 
sn appr^riaie plauei.” 

2 Deleu Rule 1122. 

Theie are couseiitiencea of the>ameu<lnieiit tit scvCicm 12. 

14 Am BNP M UK ft TO Ut'LK IIS22 

1 Insert "or more* between "two" and "joint”. 

2 Replace "both'- hr "all". 

3 Replace ''which are to he connected by the word and" by "inaerling 
•commai and "and" at appropriate pitcee. 

4 Delete Rule 11 $23. 

This is to secure couaisUnc^ with the Hmen<iiiiciits in section 12. 

15 Nrw U\)lr aptrr Ktrr.R 1213 

1 Add the foltowiag Rule after J213. 

"UU If the title U tn a languaffe other than the favoured language or 
the languagee prescribed for the ptirpoie. Insert after the title*portion 
dhe translation of the tUie into the favoured language as a separate 
sentence and enclose it in iquare brackets. 

tc is believed that this will be helpful to reader* wlto are not 
familiftr with die language of the original. 

16 Ambnouekts to Kulb Id 

1 Replace Rule 14 by the following;— 

“14 Occurrence Note. 

“14 An Occurreoee Note is to be enclosed ia square brackets. 

“141 If.the Occurrence Is in periodical publication, the Occur- 
Tence Note is to consist successively of 

I tlw title of the )>eriodfcal publication in standard alibreviated 
form; 
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Z a fuU stop; 

3 the number of the volume, if any; 

4 a full stop, in ca^e category 3 is used; 

5 the year of tlie volume; 

6 a full stop, and 

7 the pages of occurrence in inclusive notation. 

‘'142 If the occurrence is in a bock, the occurrence note is to bo 
written on tlie analogy of Rule 13312. 

17 Amendments to Rule 15 

1 Replace Rule 15 by the following 
“15 Abstract 

'*15 The abstract is to be written in a style «ubordinated tO' 
tiutt of the rest of the entry. 

“ISl The abstract is to be given in the favoured language or 
languages, as prescribed. 

"152 The abstract is to be taken from the ahstracior." 

2 Added Entries 

21 AMEKimKNTS TO Ktri.c 21 

1 T^elete all the words beginning with "and" in category 1 and. 
add the following categories. 

'*2 the directing word “.Ttfs", 

“3 the Headings of the concerned Maic) Entries in alphaheticaL 
order." 

2 Delete Rules 212, 213 and 214. 

^ 22 Amendments to Rule 3 

1 Delete all the words beginning vrith "and" and add the* 
follcwir^ categories. 

"2 the directing word "Su"i 

"3 the Headings of the concerned Main Entries in alphabetical 
order," 

2 Delete Rule 301. 

23 Amendment to Rule 31 

In category 1 replace the words “second author or collaborator’* 
by the words "each of the joint authors or collaborators". 

199 
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91 VoluiD« Index 

Add the foUowuig Rules >— 

Chapter 91. 

Volume Index. 

91 Each volume of a Documentation Periodical is to be provided 
with a Volume Index. 

911 A Volume Index is to give In one alphabetical sequence, 
the names of ' * 

1 Each author with the proviso tltat in the case of joint authors, 
the words ;V. auth. will be added. 

2 Each collaborator, if any, with proviro similar to that In 1, 

3 Each Series. 

4 Each Specific subject. 

912 The Index Number against each item is lo be the number 
•of the issue. 
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ABSTRACTING PROBLEMS 
Dhahpat Rat 

f'llie fnctoTA arising In ahstnicting service vie. 
aviiiUWIIty of the niateriala to be a))atracred, promptness 
nf piililicaticni end the <iiialit}r of abstracts Are discussed. 
Giving Quthor-written abstracts and providing preli* 
tninary training in abstracting to ah authors are 
advocated. The help which can be given by editors of 
learned pcriodicats is indicated ] 

0 InlroducUon 

Service to the acientiat is the primary object of documentation. 
Abstracting is n link in the cham of conimunicalsoit of recorded 
macerinls. 


Oi Pnarostt ako Kkio 

'J*he scientist needr adequate abstracts primarily: 

il) to keep himself up with ctirrent information on the 
nmbrn and penuml^rn of his subject; and 
(2) to search for old information. 

The librarian needs thent; 

(f) to locate references and answer queries relating (o 
S])eci6c subjects or authors; 

(2) to compile bibliographies; and 

f3) to acquire new reading materials for the library. * 

02 PaOBLBUS OF AN ADSTtACTinO Ssjtvics 
The value of ao abstracting service is to be judged by thpj^ 
extent to which these puri)os«5 are served. The features whidi: 
an abstracting ser\'ice should have are>^ 

1 Comprehensiveness of coverage; 

2 Promptness of release; 

3 Good quality of the abstracts; and 

4 Adequacy of author and subject indexes. 

1 Comprehenaiveness of Coverage 
This feature is given first place of importance scSentlsU' 
who have to. concentrate on a specific subject of small extensidu. 
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Accordingly during the last live years there has been a consMerS' 
ble increase in the number of items abstracted by abstractijig 
services like Science abstracts A & 6. Chemcoi abstracts, 
Bialoffical abstrOels, and Nuclear science abstracts. Some of 
these have nearly doubled their size. Further to meet the needs 
of specialists, subjects either not covered or inadequately covered 
hitherto like Meteorology, Oceanomphy, Gef^Uyslcs, Geology 
and Soil Mechanics are now provldetl with absiractiiig sersices. 
Meteorolagieai abstracts and biblhffr<i/>hy and Ap{>Hcd wcchmics 
rnieu/s are 'examples. This is really encouraging. 

11 MlUTATtKO FACTOaS 

But (he following factors militate against adequacy of service. 

(1) the ever-increasing down-^iour of rcientihe all 

over the world: 

(2) the complexity of subjects m Natural Sciences resulting 

in excessive overlap^tiug; 

(3) the task of »i>otti ng out and scanning new and obscure 

periodicals hard to get: 

( 4 ) Che task of abstracting and indexing .nticli a \olupninous 

literature; 

(5) translating from rcores of languages; and finally. 

(6) the huge finance required for the work. 

12 So vacs FOK PlKAVCK 

Some of the progressive abslractiug service* like CVirmtco^ 
o&etriuts already face serious finsucial proltleins owing to increase 
in the quantity of the materials to be abstracted. In fact, every¬ 
thing ultimatdy turns on finance. Hither the sale-price must be 
increased or finance must be found at government level. 

13 OVRRLAOIS.VC 

It is often pointed out by critics that there is unnecessary over- 
lap()j^. But it appears to be inevitable in view of the inler- 
ofOssing of the boundaries of subjects. Moreover some 
over-lapping, as distinct from duplication, In abstracting services 
is desirable when they cater for scientists laving different 
interests. 

2 Prompineaa of Publieatlon 

The time-lag l)etwcen’ the appearance of a paper in a periodical 
or a technical report and its accessibility in the form of abstract, 
which is, at praent of the order of nine months to two years 
IS discomforting and leads to waste of the time and energy of 
84;jenlUts caused by unnecessary duplication of effort. The 
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problem U quite intricate and thorny, as promptness in the 
publication of abstracts is dependent on three factors: 

1. Availability of the iiiaterial to be abstracted: 

Z Abstractor—whether it is the author himself or a specialist 
in absnacting work; 

3. Printing facilities; and 

4. Distributing facilities. 

21 Aval r. ABILITY 

As regards availability of the material to be abstracted, there 
is not much dli?laUtv to ensure prompt and regular supply from 
all the countries of the world cxcffil perhaps Kussia and ita 
associated countries w[\o do not at present ai>])ear to like sending 
out their ]>eriodical pul>licatlonj. There is however room for 
improvement. Much can be gained by exchat^(e relation between 
abstracting agencies on the one hand and publishers, institutions, 
societies, research organisations both Government and private, 
«tc., who are resi^onsible for the production of material, on the 
other. In this way, both the parties will be benefited. 

22 Abstjlsctoe 

To get abstracting done by a professional abstractor should 
obviously involve some tinw-Jag. To get it done by the authors 
themselves will eliminate this timedag. 

23 PwNTmc 

The existing abstracting agencies have adequate printing 
facilities. 

24 DlSTtlflUTJON 

There is little to improve upon the existing methods of prompt 
distribution of abstracts. Perhaps, there will be improvement 
if distribution is made by air-mail. This is a matter of finance. 

3 Quality 

On the quality of the abstracts depends the quality of service, 
as it is the kernel of the fruit of documentation and source of 
nutrition for healthy growth of science and industry. In them 
stand stored the knowledge of the researches of the past, and into 
them have come daily the new discoveries and new knowledge 
on which scientists could build. That is why the consensus of 
opinion among the scientists is in favour of factual abstracts 
rather than indicative, although it is admitted that no scientist 
will accept the facts, data and conclusions given in the abstracts 
without referring to original papers. Opinion appe^ to be 
sharply divided among scientists as to whether relialnlity inheres 
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in abstracts more if the 'loformAtive' abstracts are author-written 
or if written by professional abstractors. 

31 Sprciaust-Written Abstracts 
The obvious advanta^ of specialist-writte]) a])stracts» in 
spite of increase of cost and delay, are authohtativeness, reliability 
and technical expertness, which are essential features of factual 
abstracts. 


32 AuTHoi-WaiTTKM Abstracts 

But author-written aJ>stTacts can also con.serve these essejitial 
qualities. The commonly cited shortcominj^s of aitthor'abstraeta 
are lack of objectivity, perfective, ability to jud^ significance 
and abstracting skill. But these shortcomings can be minimised 
by proper planning, co-ordination, co-operation, setting up of 
abstnetiog standards and some training in abstractuig being 
given to authors. 

4Indexea 

Papers 2S3 , 234 and 255 deal with iudex-aids required to make 
abstracting periodicals give the best service, the lay-out of 
abstracting periodicals including that of index-aids and the rules 
for constructing entries. 

5 Editorial Beaponaibillty 

In the case of oil learned periodicals it should be part of 
editorial res|}onsibility to ensure that all papers submitted by 
authors for publication be accompanied by abstracts, ^iiors 
should take tt^ same degree of responsibility for the quality of 
the abstract as they take for the quality of the original Pfor 
itself. They can help in the elimination of time-lng by sending 
preprints or proof-copies of author-written abstracts to the 
abstracting periodicals. 
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26 Tktebmatiokal Co-operation 
Paper 262 

INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN 
DOCUMENTATION WORK 
India's Share 

Db. S. R. Hanoanatuan 

[ExRtniries the form which International Co-operation 
can take in Che documentation of macro-units and micro¬ 
units of thought respectively. Suggests experimentation 
in the technique ne^ed for World tvbjtct bibliography 
and the opportunity which the proposed Indian fubjtct 
bibliography presents for experimentation,] 

0 Assumptions 

It is assumed tluc Che nun^ber of entries^ the scatter of the 
subject-interests to be served, and the size of the staff to be 
organized, would make IVorld docuntantation list —i.e. biblio¬ 
graphy of world-output of advanced nascent thought unwieldy, 
distracting and difficult to produce with sufficient frequency, if It 
were to cover all the regions of the held of knowledge. Any 
amount of international co-opetation cannot save it from this 
predicament in spite of virtual annihilation of time and space 
by modern means of communication, and even assuming 
permanent prevalence of amity among nations, We shall there¬ 
fore, consider whether internstionol co-operation can help world- 
documentation either: 

1. if documentation is restricted only to macro-units of 
thought—i.e. books and pamphlets-^n the entire held of 
knowledge; or 

2, if documentation is restricted only to one subject or to one 
group of related subjects but covering both macro- and 
micro-units of thought, 

01 Macro-Units op Trovcht 

The difficulties mentioned in section 0 will persist even if we 
restrict the World docurngntaSion list to macro-units of thought. 
Tt is assumed that the users, when interests do not go beyond 
maao-units of thought and do not reach micro-units, are not 
likely to have the urge to know the output of thought in all the 
countries—i.e. in all the languages of the world. This questions 
the utility of a World documentation list even of macro-units of 
thought against hie background of organisational difficulty and 
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cost. It U howevor worth investigating whether international 
co-operation is possible in regard to macro'Units of thought In 
ways other than the production of a IVorld docum^Htation list. 

02 Micro-Units OF TaotiCHT 

It is assumed that the users, whose interests make them search 
for expressed mierounits of dtoughc, will have the curiosity and 
the need to know every item of nascent thought in their region of 
interest and will also hat's the atajnina to overcome linguistic 
hurdles in reaching it. It is therefore desirable that there should 
be a World docwHsntaiion lisl in each of the areas of knowled^ 
which can be spedfieci in the light of demand-factual or 
anticipated. 

1 Omnibua Bibliographies 

• n Intbrnatiomal Co-operation 

A good approximation to an omnibua World bibliography of 
books, pamphlets and whole periodicals is an aggregate of omnibus 
national bibliogriphies of these materials. To make this 
aggregate exhaustive, international cO’Operation is needed and is 
secured ^ each nation producing its own Natiotiol bibliography 
and making it available for purchase and exchange. Tndiaa 
sha^ in this international endeavour is to bring out the Jrtdion 
natiotiol bxblioftmphy (al.K.B.) along the fines outlined in 
paper 241. 

2 Subject Bibliographies 

Documentation lists of all worthwhile materials, micro in 
extenb—i.e. articles in periodicals—conlined to a single region of 
the field of knowledge can and should be produced. The 
production of this may either become: 

1. the responsibility of a World-Organisation: or be left to 

2. Intereatfonal eo*operatiofl. 

21 Wc»t»-OBCANI8ATI0N 

The only World-Organisation of to-day whose policy or 
function can include production of subject bibliographies Is 
Uneaco- It can do the woric through a Department of its own or 
it can encourage some existing international organisation to do 
it—say the Zfla or the F.I.D. But it is a matter of common 
experience that no such voluntary international body can command 
the necessary material and human resources to do the work. 
The work requires a permanent full-timed staff and an assured 
recurring buc^t, as it is colossal in size and is not one that 
can end at any time. Unesco is the only body that can ensure 
these. The only solution therefore appears to be that the agency 
should be a creature of Unesco and be either a part of its 
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oi^nisktion or an autonomous specialised agency with some broad 
defined responsibilities to Unesco in return for fioandal provision. 

211 An Anaiocy 

It must be remembered here that the finance for the World- 
Organisation should come ultimately from the member-nations 
who are in fact the only tax-payera to U.N. and its specialised 
agencies including Unesco. But this tax-pattern has not yet been 
stabilised. It may not be stabilised for a long time, flerr an 
analogy of the older vilUge-systcm suggests itself. To celebrate 
the annual festivals in a village, in most villages each family 
takes up the sole responsiblUty tor a particular festival according 
to its capacity and interest; while in a few villages, the festivals 
are celebrated from the proceeds of a general tax collected from 
all. The former has certain advantages. There is personal 
interest: there is emulation: it often becomes a matter of personal 
prestige to make one’s festival-day as grand as possible, so long 
as family interest or faith in it is alive and does not wane. When 
fainiij^'s direct Interest wanes, the impersonal tax-method 
establishes itself on a statutory tesis, if it is a social necessity. 
Generally s^king, many activities now financed by taxes had 
first gone through the stage of voluntary co-operation I feel 
that documentation is still in that stage at the world-level. 

22 Intern ATI ONAT. Co*opctation 

It is, therefore, likely that a way in whicli Unesco can, at 
present, promote subject-bibliography on world basis is to 
persuade the member-nations to share the subjects on a voluntary 
basis and for each nation to take (he responsibilitv—financial and 
man-power^for the world-bibliography on the subject or subjects 
falling to Its care. India's share in this international endeavour is 
to bring out regularly the periodical issues of the ^Vorld aubjici 
bibliography in each of the subjects accepted by it. No doubt it 
will have to depend on other countries for aid in language which 
are not knoyn to its own bibliographers, in return for similar aid 
given tn other countries in regard to Indian languages. There 
should be similar reciprocal arran^ient between each foreign 
country and India in regard to foreign periodicals and books nbt 
taken in India In the chosfin subjects and the Indian periodicals 
and books not taken in the foreign countries in their chosen 
subjects, though it is desirable that the occasion for this shbtdd 
be minimised and each country should make an exhaustive collec¬ 
tion of worM-output in its chosen subjects. 

3 National Agency 

It is but approoriate that India should entrust its share fo the 
maintenance of World subject Ubtio^aphy to the very same 
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S tnty which prepares the I.N.B. This agency wU) have to be 
imately a part of the National Central Library. But till It is 
established, this work may be difficult. However, if the 
organisation being promoted by the Ministry of Scientific 
Research with tl^ help of Uoesco and the Indian Library 
Association to produce the Indian iubject bibliographv becomes 
a reality, it can become the agency for the World iubjtei 
bibliography io the subjects falling to the share of India. 

4 Choice of SubjecU 

The choice of subjects for whose World SMbjtet bibliography 
India can take Yesponsibilfty is difficult at present. Unlike the 
developed countries, India is not now systematically bringing 
out a World subject bibliogrcphy in any subject whatever. Except 
for a few isolated individuals, who have begun to make a mark 
in some subjects during the last half a century, no,recognisable 
school of research hu yet established itself firmly in Indian soil. 
It is more contingent on a single person or two than in developed 
countries. The prevalence in several universities of attitudes 
and scale of values that are more appropriate to business-houses, 
and the absence of the spirit of discovery and research in the 
industrial circles-^both inheyitances of the last few centuries 
of decadence and dependence—may account for this. It should 
be the fervent prayer, hope and endeavour of every true cltleen 
of India to outmw this state of inaoity. When healthy research 
is established, India's choice of subjects will not be dli^cult. 

There is no probability for the entire field of knowledge to 
be distributed among the developed nations in the immediate 
future. However, the earlier the Indian mind develops Its own 
preferences, the greater will be the chance to get subjects in which 
it has special facilities. For, a violent redistribution of subject* 
amppg the nations cannot be made and altered at too frequent 
intervals. 

5 Technique 

The te^nlque of grtg^TirteWorld subject hihUogrophy has not 
yet t^en a definite shape, ^is has been partly due to the fact 
that its production has been mostly in the hands of specialists in 
other subjects, rather than of those in library science. So long 
as the practice of midwife^ was confined to old mothers, though 
babies were often helped out with success, midwifery did not 
establish itself on firm foundations of objective knowledge. So 
it has been with Documentation. Documentation work is, there¬ 
fore, a field in which India need not feel handicapped on account 
of her long sleep. The entire technique of documentation work— 
be it classification, abstracting or catabguing—is yet to t^ 
shape. India's co-operetion and contribution is, therefore, possi- 
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b]e almost on a basis of equality and can be of value in 
forging these techniques. 

51 CLASSlflCATlON 

As stated in paper 25! a mood of despair appears to be over* 
taking some of the developed countries, almost to the poiut of 
abandoning classification. India has been the first nation to 
demonstrate the possibilities of bypassing some of the difficulties, 
which cause this pathetic mood, by the inventioo of an analytico* 
synthetic classification ab initio. The investigation in progress 
on Optional facets is really turned on the depthn^ssification 
needed for documentation work. If India can intensively dive 
into dassificatory pursuits Hke this, it may get a chance to play 
a useful role in international co-operation. 

52 Abstracting 

India has not yet made any serious study of the problems in 
abstracting. If ^ organisation for Indian snhjesi aiblicgraphy 
is set up. and if it does not blindly imitate or reproduce the 
techniques of developed countries, India will get still snothet 
chance to make its international co-operation valuable to the 
world. 

53 Cataloouxno 

It is now known that the Classified cotaloffue code is tlie only 
known, complete, rigorous code of its kind. Paper 2S4 explores 
the additions necessary to adapt it to the needs of documentation. 
In a similar way, the Dktianary catalogue code is a far more 
self-contained and rigorous code of Its kind than any others. 
Paper 255 explores the additions necessary to adapt it to documen* 
tation. Both these codes are of Indian origin. If India's new 
generation of librarians will keep them ever on watch and go 
on improving it, India's co-operation will be of considerable 
value. 

6 Technique of Mutual Help 

Nobody has had experience in how two countries can help one 
another with their respective documentation slips with the least 
cost and in the least time. Nor has experience been gained in 
what form the final documentation list should be sent from one 
country to another or how the language hurdle can be overcome 
or how the terminology used in class index or subject headings 
should be made to conform to the Canon of Currency. Some 
conjectures teve been made on these unsolved problems in my 
ClassificaHon and intematicnal documentation published as fasc. 
4 of V. 14 (1947) of the ReeAew of docuenentakan of the F.I.D. 
India should extend its co-operaticn to the international enter¬ 
prise in Subject Bibliographies by continued experiments. 
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7 Service to Foreign Countries 

We hays had no experience worth mentioning in service to users 
in foreign countries. It will take time to build up the necessary 
experience, make the necessary experiments ana improvements 
in mechanical aids, for search and duplication. All this will be 
possible only after the organisation for the Indicm snbjm 
9 raphy is set up and is made to function for some years. May 
God grant its early establishment, steady development and sjnooth 
merging into die future National Centra] Library! 


3 WHO’S WHO IN THE SYMPOSIA 


1. Chatterji (Nisha Nath), b. Allahabad, 19 Febnia^ 1912. 
B.Sc, (ANdhabad). Member, Iqdian Library Association and 
Government of India Library Association. Diploma in Librarian' 
ship (Imperial Library, Calcutu). Assistant Librarian, Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi. 2944-50. Officiating 
LiorarUn, Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi. 
IS November 19S0.—Unesco Fellow undergoing trainitig in 
Cla.^i(tcation of Scientific Literature in England. 

2. Dhanpat Rai, 2>. 13 March 1914. B.A. (Punjab). 
Member, Indian Library Association. Diploma in Librarianship 
(Imperial Library, Calcutta). Assistant Librarian, Ministry of 
Defence Library, New Delhi. 1943. Senior Scientific Assistant, 
Ministry of Defence. New Delhi. 1945, librarian, Ministry of 
Agriculture. New Delhi. 1946. Assistant Librarian and Librarian 
I.C.A.R,, New Delhi. 1947-49. Technical Librarian, Defence 
Service Organisation, New Delhi. April 1949. 

3. Gulati ^irdliari Lai), b. Lyallpur. 5 April 1914, B.A. 
(Honours). (Punj^). Member, Indian Library Association. 
Secretary, Indian Standards Institution Sectional Committee on 
Documentation. Diploma in Library Science (Punjab). Assistant 
Librarian, Dyal Singh Public Library, Lahore 1936-42; Asst. 
Librarian, C.B.I. Lthrarv, Govt, of India 1942-44. Librarian 
and Reference Assistant, Pamine Inquiry Commisaion. Govt, of 
India. 1944-45. .'senior Technical Assistant, Imperial Secretariat 
Library, Govt, of Tndla 1945-47, Lilirarian, tndian Standards 
Inftitution I947-. Number of papers published 2. 

4 . Kavt.a (Prithvi Nath), i. Srinagar. 13 March 1924. B.A, 
(Punjab). Member of the Council, Indian Library Association. 
n. Lib. So.* (Delhi), Library Assistant, Delhi University Library 
1947-50; Lil)rnrian Delhi College 1950. Number of Boom 
published 2. Ntimlier of papers published 126. Joint author 
of Union cfitcloguff of periodical publicaiicns in iha lH>rariei of 
South Asic. 

5. KoiArtNB (Trimbak Narayan). h. Lashkar (Gwalior). 21 
June 19^. B.Sc. (^ra). B. Lib. Sc. (Delhi). Member, Indian 
Library Association. Library Assistant. Delhi University Llbrarf’ 
1949. Number of papers published 4. Joint author of Vnion 
catalogue of periodical publicalions in the librarie.< of South 
Aiia. 

6. KaistiNA Rao (D, B.). fc- Tiruppur. 7 June 1915, M.A., 
M .Sc. (Madras) Diploma in library Science (Madras), Meihber. 
Indian Library Assodatlon, Librarian, Agricultural Rcscardi 
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Inshtule Library, Coimbatore 1941-50. Librarian, Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research, New Delhi, 1950, Number of papers 
published 4. 

7. Macnawano. b. Meerut (U-P.) 6 December 1915. M.A. 
Diploma in Library Science (Imperial Library, Calcutta). 
Member of Council, Indian Library Association. Jl. Secretary, 
Government of India Libraries Association. Librarian (Hony.) 
Lyall Public Library. Meerut 1936-37.- Librarian, Directorate- 
General of Health Services, Government of India, 1940, Number 
of papers published 4. 

8. MuKHsaji (jBgajinath). b. Calcutta, 17 July 1917, M.A. 
(Calcutta). Diploma in Library Science (fmperjal Library, 
Calcutta). MetDber, Indian Library Association and Government 
of India Libraries Association. Librarian, Office of the Economic 
Adviser to the Govt, of India 1947. 

9. Mukhwji (Mohit Kumar). 22 January 1928. B.Sc, 
(Delhi), Diploma in Library Science (Defhi). 5demb«, Indian 
Livery Association. Student for the Muler's Degree In Library 
Science (Delhi). Junior Libraiy Assistant, Delhi University 
Library for 3 months in 1950. Number of papers published 1. 

10. Nagar (Murarj Lai), b. Binaras, 20 March 1917. SahUya- 
charya (Bauaras) M.A, (Agra). Diploma in Library Science 
(Banaraa). Working for Ph.D, in Library Science (Delhi). 
Member, Indian Library Association. Teacfier, Department of 
Education, Uttar Pradesh 1942-1947. Senior Library Assiatont 
and lecturer in Library Science, Delhi University iW. Joint 
Editor of ^bg^ik. Number of hooks translated into Hindi 1 and 
edited and commented 1. Number of papers published 10. 
11-^PAaKHi (Raghunalh Shatenand). b. Bhor (Dist. Poona), 
17 March 1901. Certificate in Library Science (Madras). Certi¬ 
ficate of Proficiency in Oasaificatlon and Cataloguing (by corres¬ 
pondence) (Columbia University). Vice-President, Indian Library 
Associifion. Vice-President, Maharashtra Library AssociaHon, 
^rresponding Member. Library Association, London. Librarian 
Bai jerbai Wadia Library, Fergusson College, Poona 1^2 
Or^niser of lUjesthan University Library, Number of books 
published 4. Number of papers published about SO. 
a 12. Pit^His (Shripad Prahlad). b. Jalgacn. 4 April 1921. 

\ D'Plorna in Libraiyr Sdenee (Bombay and 

I^lhj). Member, In^ Library Association. Student for the 
M«t«r s Degree m Library Science (Delhi). Librarian-designate, 
Ahmedabad Textile Industry's Research Association. Number of 
papers published 5. 

13. Pu^nik (Kri^naji Dhattarraya). ft. Pali. 20 August 1922. 
M.A. (Bombay). Diploma in Library Science (Delhi Unlver- 
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sity). Member, Indian Library Association. Student for the 
Master’s Degree in Library Science (Delhi University). Librarian- 
designate of the Delhi School of Economics Library. Number of 
papers published 1. 

H, Kakoanatuab (Shiyali IRamamrita). b. Shiyali. 13 August 
1892. M.A. (Madras). D.Litt. (Delhi), L.T. (Madras), 
F.L.A. Honours Certificate. School of Librarianship. Univer- 
sity of London. Fellow, British Library Association. Secretary, 
Madras Library Association. President. Indian Library Associa¬ 
tion, General Secretary. Indian Adult Education Association. 
Member. Government of India Social Education Committee and 
Delhi Adult Education Committee. Librarian. Madras University 
Library 1924-4S. Librarian and Professor of Library Science, 
Banaras Hindu University, August 1945^June 1947. Teacher of 
Library Science, University of Delhi, June 1947. Faculty 
Member. Uneaco Inten^aiional Library School (1948J, Member, 
International Committee of Library E)^rta, Unued Nations 
(1948). Member, National Library Committee ^Calcutta). 
Memlier, Unesco's Internationa] Committee of Bibliographicid 
experts, 1951. Numl>er of books published 51. Number of 
papers inibliihed about 800. 

15. Sax&ka (Radhey Shy am), b. Lucknow. 20 September 
1927, D.Sc., LL.B,, (Lucknow). Student in the uiplcma 
Course in Lilirary Science. (Delhi). Library Assistant. Legisla¬ 
tive Library. Lucknow. 1947-50, 

16. Sydniv (Edward). 6. Bolton. 27 April 1892. British 
Library Association, Chairman, Executive Committee 1949. 
Chairman. Postwar Banning Committee 1943-4. British Institute 
of Adult Education, Member, Executive Committee 1947. 
Workers’ Educations! Association, Central (Doundl, Member 1946. 
National Book Council and National Book League, Member. 
Executive ^mmittee 1938*48, British Council. Member, Books 
and Publishing Committee 1948. British Army, Member Educa¬ 
tion Advisory Board and Chairman, Library Advisory Sub¬ 
committee. fengitsh Speaking Union, Member, Books across the 
Sea Ownmittec, Fellow of the British Library Association. Senior 
Assistant and Branch Librarian, Bolton, Lancashire 1901-14. 
Chief Technical Assistant, City of Leeds 1914-1928. Borough 
Librarian. Leyton. I.ondon. England 1928. Number of papers 
published numerous. Advisory Foreign Director, Delhi Pilot 
Public Library Project 1951. 
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